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CHAPTER XXII. 


“ HAVE you made any plans for the summer?” It was Esme 
who put this question to Cicely Denison, as they sat over their 
tea one July afternoon. 

Cicely, who seemed tired and out of sorts, yawned. 

“ Aunt Louisa, I suppose, will go to Homburg as usual,” she 
said discontentedly. “I hate the place myself. The Colthursts 
did say something about my going yachting with them, which I 
shall very likely do. It will be a change, at all events, from the 
eternal round of tennis, and cackle, and tuft-hunting at 
Homburg.” 

“You have seen a good deal of the Colthursts lately?” 
observed her hostess, wondering if Miss Cicely would listen to a 
little good advice. 

“Yes, I suppose I have,” was the listless rejoinder. 

“Are you really fond of Lady Colthurst ?” 

Cicely shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ts one ever fond of a relation one is bound to love?” she 
asked provokingly. “I like her well enough, much better than I 
should if Aunt Louisa did not disapprove of her so thoroughly. 
Only, as Ada happens to be her cousin and mine, she can’t 
forbid her the house, as she would like to do.” 

“In that case, will you think me very meddlesome if I say 
that I wouldn’t get too intimate with her if I were you?” began 
the other, with due caution. 
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Cicely laughed. 

“Whatever you say or do, you dear, good prude, I shan’t 
think you meddlesome,” she said lightly, “but I may as well tell 
you that, if you want to warn me against poor Ada’s pernicious 
example, John has already given me about as much good advice 
on the subject as I feel able to assimilate for the present.” 

Esme smiled. She began to understand why Miss Denison’s 
spirits were so variable. 

“If your cousin has been reading you a lecture——” she 
began. 

“Qh, John hasn’t lectured me,” interrupted the other, with 
a toss of ker head and a laugh which betrayed considerable 
pique. “ He wouldn’t think it worth while. He simply gives 
me to understand that he rather wonders at my bad taste in 
associating with Ada. John,” with a sudden vehemence, “is the 
most exasperating man on earth.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“At Abbottsleigh ; poking up his beloved pigs and cows ”»— 
Cicely gave the information with an exaggerated air of in- 
difference—* and congratulating himself on his escape from the 
treadmill. I did give him rather an overdose of escort duty, I 
must say, but then it seemed a pity he shouldn’t do the thing 
thoroughly while he was about it. A ride every morning, duty 
calls and shopping expeditions in the afternoon, theatre, opera, 
balls, receptions at night; he bore them all without a murmur. 
I don’t know which suffered most, he or I. My dear Esme, 
there is nothing more aggravating than to go about with a 
person it is impossible to shock, annoy, or even interest. John 
began to get on my nerves, so I sent him off post-haste back to 
Abbottsleigh.” 

“ And he went?” 

“Rather. Simply skipped. Oh, dear,” with a dismal sigh, 
“how I wish I were a man, to take myself off as soon as I gct 
bored. Esme, do you ever feel as if you hated everybody and 
everything in the world, yourself most of all?” 

At this Esme was heartless enough to laugh. 

“That’s very sweeping,” she observed unsympathetically. 
“How about Mr. Page?” 

“ Bother Mr. Page!” was the ungrateful response. “ He may 
be well enough for a time, but one could have a surfeit easily 
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even of a much better man than he is or ever likely to be! Oh, 
dear! what is the matter with me? Is it nerves, digestion or 
liver, do you think? Or, horrible thought! have I used up all 
my spirits and capacity for enjoyment at once, like the people 
who spread their butter on to one corner of their loaf?” 

“T can tell you what’s wrong with you if you like,” said Esme, 
thinking that a home truth or two would not come amiss at this 
juncture. 

“Can you? Then doso by all means, and if you can only 
suggest a remedy at the same time, I shall be eternally obliged 
to you.” 

“Very well then. Firstly you miss Mr. Denison”—an asser- 
tion greeted with a contemptuous snort—“ secondly, you are 
suffering from a severe attack of pique and jealousy.” 

Cicely crimsoned. “Pique and jealousy,” she repeated scorn- 
fully. “ You don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. You are sore and piqued over your cousin. 
You want him to make a fool of himself over you—to join the 
herd of silly boys who dance attendance on you—to be a slave 
to your caprice so that you can feel and display your power over 
him. He is too sensible to give in to your exactions, so you 
make his life a burden to him, as you do your own to yourself, 
because you know in your heart of hearts you really care for 
him, don’t you ?” 

This was not at all what Cicely had bargained for. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said loftily and white with 
rage. “I won’t argue the point, because one docsn’t waste one’s 
breath discussing impossibilities. All I can say is that your 
ideas do more credit to your imagination than to your penetra- 
tion.” Then, dropping her clumsy attempt at sarcasm. “How 
often must I tell you,” she declared, her voice vibrating with 
passion, “that John is nothing but a cousin to me, as I am to 
him? If we ever marry it will be purely as a matter of 
convenience, There is not—there never has been — there 
never will or can bea single word of love between us.” With 
this announcement she put down her cup with a bang which 
made every ornament on the little table rattle again, and marched 
out of the room and out of the house. 

Esme could have laughed at the display of outraged pride if 
she hadn’t been more inclined to cry over it. For it was plain 
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that Miss Cicely’s vanity, if not her heart, had been sorely 
wounded by the phlegmatic attitude of her cousin. It was also 
plain that her wounded feelings had prompted her to waste the 
past month in a desperate endeavour to stimulate her laggard 
lover’s ardour by a prononcé flirtation with the all-conquering 
Aubrey Page. And who could say to what lengths her ill-regu- 
lated impulses might not lead her ? 

At this stage Esme’s. reflections were interrupted by her 
husband. She looked up at him in some surprise. His wife’s 
drawing-room was the last place in which one would have looked 
for Mr. Blunt as a rule. 

“Have you any tea?” he asked, dropping wearily into a chair. 
“Give me a cup as strong as you can make it, please.” And as 
she fulfilled these instructions—‘ I’ve been wondering where to 
go this year,” he continued, “it won’t do to be out of the way, 
not abroad or in Scotland, or anywhere twenty-four hours from 
London. So how would it do torent a place for six months 
where I could run up and down as I pleased? Well, what’s the 
matter now ?”—as her face fell. “Aren’t you satisfied? You 
ought to be, considering how you always profess to be so devoted 
to the country and grumble at having to live in London.” 

Esme did not point out the injustice of this speech. 

“TI do delight in the country,” she answered with perfect good 
temper, “and the change will be a nice one for Dot. Only, don’t 
you think, Arnold, you would be the better for an entire rest ? 
Do go away for a time, and let the business take care of itself.” 

“So like a woman that!” was the man’s irritable rejoinder. 
“ As if any business could or would take care of itself.” 

“Then let it go,” she persisted. “You have made quite 
enough money. We are far richer than we have ever been 
before. Why not enjoy what you have instead of wearing your- 
self out struggling for more and getting no enjoyment or profit 
from it all?” 

He cut her short. “My dear girl!” he said impatiently. 
“ Money makes money, and the more you have, the more attention 
you must pay to it. But it’s hopeless to explain this sort of 
thing toa woman. You wouldn’t understand, and it isn’t neces- 
sary that you should, and so for mercy’s sake let us talk of some- 
thing you do understand. What I came to say was that I’ve 
heard of a place--Hackham—a short two hours from town, good 
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train service, capital shooting—they killed over four thousand 
head last year in the inside of a week, nice house and grounds, 
stabling and all the rest of it. I shall probably take it for six 
months. Will you come down and look at it to-morrow with 
me? Start at ten, back by five.” 

To this proposal Esme might truthfully have pleaded a 
previous engagement, but she didn’t. Having made her protest 
in vain, she yielded, and said she would be ready. He looked 
at his watch, then got up and strolled on to the balcony. 

“ Not a breath of air,” he grumbled. “How glad I shall be to 
get out of this furnace. Half-past five! I ought to be off, and 
by Jove—here comes Lisle! I quite forgot I asked him to go 
with me to Prince’s this afternoon. I say, Esme”—raising his 
voice—* see Lisle for me, will you? Explain I’ve an appoint- 
ment, and can’t go out with him after all.” 

He was gone before his wife could protest against the unwel- 
come task thrust upon her. Now although she had met Mr. 
Lisle latterly, times out of mind, this was actually the first time 
she had ever been alone with him. She was uncomfortably con- 
scious of the fact as she shook hands with her visitor, offered 
him tea, which he refused, made her husband’s excuses, which he 
accepted, and then wondered how long it would be necessary to 
make small talk for him. This frame of mind was reflected 
more plainly than she realised in her manner, which was cer- 
tainly more distant than as a hostess it had any business to be. 
Her guest noticed it at all events, and was angered beyond 
bearing by her implied distrust of him. Did she think so badly 
of him that she couldn’t endure his society for ten minutes? Was 
he unfit even to approach the woman who called Arnold Blunt 
husband? At this galling thought his temper, never his strong 
point, but which, to do him justice, he usually kept under control, 
got the better of his manners and good taste. 

“Time, it appears, does not modify your judgments, Mrs. 
Blunt,” he was stung into remarking, as after a lengthy pause he 
rose to go. “I had hoped it might be otherwise. I see my 
mistake in intruding upon you and will not repeat it.” 

Esme drew herself up. “I do not understand you,” she said 
stiffly, although, for all her show of dignity she was shaking all 
over, and her heart was beating to suffocation. 

He laughed harshly. “Oh! I quite realise that, in your eyes, I 
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am ‘anathema maranatha, ” he went on in the same tone of 
bitter resentment, “unfit even to address to you the ordinary 
platitudes of small talk, unfit to contaminate the very air you 
breathe. The tips of your fingers, a single remark about the 
weather, is more than sufficient recognition for so hardened a 
sinner as myself. I beg your pardon, I forget myself. A lady 
has a perfect right to choose her acquaintances. 1 acknowledge 
that right. I am grateful for so small a privilege as a bowing 
acquaintance with you. As a proof too of my gratitude I will 
do you the greatest service in my power, and wish you good 
afternoon.” 

He was gone before she could find her voice, leaving her more 
roused and agitated than she had been for years. “ How dared 
he?” she asked herself in passionate indignation. What was 
her conduct, her manner, to him? Never had she felt so insulted, 
so revolted, so—oh! she didn’t know what she felt; she was 
burning, her limbs were shaking under her, the room had grown 
intolerably hot. She walked to the window and: stepped out on 
to the balcony. A dozen yards from the house Adrian Lisle 
was standing on the pavement lighting a cigar. How could he? 
To walk coolly away, unaffected by an incident which had set 
every nerve in her body throbbing. In this she did him in- 
justice, for although the day was an airless one, he had already 
thrown away half-a-dozen matches. She turned abruptly to go 
in, when a loud delighted cry of “ Mumsy,” arrested her. Miss 
Dot had been taking an airing in the square, and was returning 
home to her tea. As the nurse stopped to lock the gate of the 
square, the child looked up, caught sight of her mother, and 
dashed across the road—right under the wheels of a hansom 
coming smartly down the street. It was all over in a moment. 
As the mother’s agonised cry rang out, as the nurse turned with 
a screech to miss her charge, Adrian, throwing away his seventh 
match, looked up, saw the danger, rushed forward and dragged 
the child from under the horse’s hoofs. 

“Look where you are going, young lady, next time,” he 
observed cheerfully, returning the culprit, kicking and struggling, 
to her nurse’s arms. “You had a narrow escape of being run 
over.” 

And as the nurse incoherently protested that she couldn't 
imagine how it had happened, that not for worlds would she 
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have let a hair of her dear sweet lamb’s head be hurt, lo and 
behold! the front door of No. 136 opened and Mrs. Blunt 
appeared on the scene. Not the self-possessed, chilling Mrs. 
Blunt of Mr. Lisle’s acquaintance, but a tearful, agitated mother, 
who, in a frenzy of joy, literally flung herself upon her child. 

“ My darling—how could you! What an escape !—I thought 
you were killed—-—” she murmured incoherently, pouring out her 
terror and thankfulness, as she overwhelmed the child with 
loving reproaches and caresses. “You are not hurt, my own? 
You were not touched, my darling,” for the darling was crying 
lustily. “Tell me—-tell mumsy—what is it?” 

“She is only frightened,” explained Adrian, who could not 
well pass on while the little group blocked the way. “The 
horse did not touch her.” 

She gave him an eloquent glance. “Thanks to you,” she 
murmured brokenly. “What can I say? How express my 
gratitude? What should I do without my child?” And then 
realising that the open street was not the place for these trans- 
ports, she recovered her self-control with an effort. “ Forgive me,” 
she said smiling apologetically. “I have madea terrible goose 
of myself, but I cannot tell you what my child is to me. In 
losing her I lose all. It made me crazy with terror. Come, Dot, 
dry your eyes and go with Nanna. And—you are not going?” 
as he lifted his hat. “Oh! but I cannot let you go like that,” 
impulsively holding out a detaining hand. “Come in,I beg you,” 
as he hesitated. “You will wound me deeply, I assure you, 
by refusing me the opportunity of thanking you for the service 
you have rendered me.” 

Silently he followed her back to the drawing-room. “ Mr. 
Lisle,” she began, and it was evident that she was deeply moved, 
“we parted, I am afraid, on unfriendly terms this afternoon, and 
—I cannot bear that any ill-feeling should exist between myself 
and one who has saved my little one from death! . . . We 
have misunderstood one another, have mutually given offence 
where none was intended. . . Let us agree to wipe out the past 
and start afresh as friends”—she held out her hand. “What! 
you will not?” reproachfully, as he drew back. 

“You are too good,” he said hurriedly. “Forgive me if I 
remind you that when your first impressions have worn off you 
will not thank me for making capital of so trifling a service.” 
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“You are mistaken,” she interrupted warmly. “The saving 
of my child’s life can never be looked upon as a trifle by me. I 
shall never forget. Besides, you were mistaken. I have no ill- 
feeling.” 

“You are very generous,” he answered. “You make me ten 
thousand times more ashamed of myself than I was before. I 
can offer no apology for behaviour which was unpardonable. I 
can only assure you that no sooner were the words out of my 
mouth than I would have given worlds to recall them, and beg 
you to forgive an outburst for which I shall never forgive myself.” 

His evident sincerity disarmed her completely. “Do not 
think of it again,” she earnestly begged. “I have forgotten the 
whole incident. Let us agree that we both had mutual grievances 
which exist no longer. If you were angry——” 

“TI was not angry,” he corrected. “Iwas hurt. If you want 
the whole truth, your distrust and avoidance of me have wounded 
me deeply. Starting as we did on an entirely different foot- 
ing, I was presumptuous enough to fancy that bygones might 
have been bygones, and that it would do you no harm to 
come into occasional contact with me. And so I confess I 
was hurt by your cold contempt of me.” 

“T am very sorry,” she murmured penitently, seeing that she 
really had hurt his feelings, a thing she wouldn’t have willingly 
done to a chimney-sweeper, much less to her child’s preserver. 
“Forgive me if I have seemed rude.” 

“| have nothing to forgive,” he declared. “ I never questioned 
the justice of your verdict, only surely you might afford to 
temper justice with mercy in my case.” 

“Please don’t say that,” she protested impulsively. “You 
make me feel that I have been censorious, pharisaical, everything 
that is hateful. I never thought of setting myself up as a judge. 
If I seem distant and indifferent, it is from the purest selfishness, 
because I am only too ready to absorb myself in my home and 
child, and ignore the outside world.” 

“T do not think, Mrs. Blunt, that you can accuse yourself of 
neglecting your social duties ?” he ventured to remind her. 

She laughed. “Iam glad to hear you say so. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for oneself one can’t always do as one pleases.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you would not choose your 
present life in preference to any other?” 
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“Certainly not,” was the frank admission. “I don’t say that 
I don’t enjoy it, but I have always been accustomed to the 
country, and was brought up too quietly ever to feel at home in 
a crowd,” 

After that they talked a little about Torrington, where it was 
evident that she had left so much of her heart as was not given 
to her daughter. 

Adrian did not make a lengthy visit, although it was long 
enough to tell him all he wanted to know. Like a good many 
other reserved people, Esme, on the rare occasions when she 
spoke of herself, did so with the utmost frankness. Now, carried 
for once out of herself, she revealed quite plainly the simplicity, 
the innocence and earnest conscientiousness which underlay the 
veneer imposed by fashion. Her visitor left the house, having 
solved the riddle entirely to his own satisfaction. 

Mrs. Blunt was neither an enigma, a doll, nor a martyr, but 
simply a refined, right-thinking woman, who living in the world 
was yet wholly unspotted by it, instinctively taking the good 
and rejecting the bad in it. 

For the remainder of the day Mr. Lisle was unusually thought- 
ful. 

“Tt strikes me that if I don’t want to play either the black- 
guard or the fool I had better take niyself off,’ was the sum of 
his reflections after a solitary cvening. Whereupon he rang the 
bell, and gave his man orders to pack up and be ready to leave 
for Lisle by the first train the next morning. And this, when 
one comes to think of it, was clearly the best thing he could 
have done. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


LET him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. Surely 
the supreme moment of danger comes when, having successfully 
resisted temptation, a man sits down in comfortable consciousness 
of his own strength and security against future attack. Such 
was Adrian Lisle’s condition as, one September morning, he re- 
ceived an invitation to Hackham, the place temporarily occupied 
by the Blunts. Now, in accordance with his resolution Mr. Lisle 
had left London the day after his interview with Mrs. Blunt. 
Since then he had been yachting, and paying a round of visits in 
Scotland, and it had been a surprise—an unwelcome one, as he 
assured himself—to find the temptation from which he had fled, 
ready and waiting for him, so to speak, at his own door. For 
Hackham, although some miles away, was within calling dis- 
tance of Lisle Court, and he had no choice on his arrival at his 
own place but to go over and pay his respects to the new-comers. 
As a result, he received the aforesaid invitation to spend the 
inside of a week with them. Should he accept it or not? Surely 
he was a fool to hesitate. What harm could he do to Mrs, 
Blunt or anyone else by spending a few nights under the same 
roof with her? The house would be full, for mention was made 
of partridge shooting and a cricket match. In all probability 
he would not exchange half-a-dozen words (¢éte-d-téte with his 
hostess. And even if he did, was he so poor a creature as to be 
obliged to spend his life in flying from imaginary danger? For 
it was wholly imaginary. Why, the very admiration and respect 
which one unnecessarily pays to a good woman, when one is 
fortunate enough to meet with such a rarity, is guarantee against 
indulgence in any warmer and less innocent sentiment. Who- 
ever wanted to make love to a saint? And it was both pre- 
posterous and insulting to assume for a moment that she could 
be in any way affected by his movements, while he had already 
given proof by his retreat of his mastery over himself. As for 
that one insane outburst—well, it was not likely to be repeated. 
Such a fit of madness, thank Heaven! could be looked on only 
as an isolated instance,not an everyday occurrence. And in 
any case his conscience was clear. He had not sought the Blunts. 
On the contrary, they had come to him. Also, if he refused this 
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invitation, consistency demanded that he should do the same by 
all future ones. And how was that to be accomplished, except 
by leaving Lisle, an extreme course he was not prepared and 
could hardly be expected to take? Fortified by such reasoning 
he accordingly accepted and went. As he had anticipated, he 
found a largish party in the house, amongst them, the Colthursts, 
Cicely Denison and her cousin John. Both from his host and 
hostess he received a cordial welcome, the latter, indeed, rather 
going out of her way to show her kindly intentions towards him. 
Arnold noticed with approval the change in his young wife’s 
manner. 

“I’m glad you’ve got over your dislike of Lisle at last,’ he 
observed. “What was the matter with you in London, that you 
should have persistently cold-shouldered him, and when I par- 
ticularly wanted you to show him some attention and make 
friends with him ?” 

“T didn’t care much about him at first,’ she confessed. “ Per- 
haps I didn’t quite understand him. Now that I know him 
better I have changed my opinion about him.” 

“Ever since that business with Dot, eh?” laughed Arnold, 
who happened to be in high good-humour. “Isn’t that like 
a woman? You choose to take a prejudice against an un- 
fortunate devil, and can find nothing too bad to say against him. 
Then he pulls a child out of the way of a cab horse, a thing 
any fool could do—and immediately becomes a hero with every 
virtue under the sun. Never mind, mydear. Think of him as 
you please, so long as you make it pleasant for him here, for he’s 
been fairly useful to me already, and can do a lot more if he 
chooses.” 

Arnold, it may be stated, was not the only person to notice 
Esme’s change of front. 

“ Adrian Lisle is at his old tricks again,’ commented Lady 
Colthurst to Cicely, one morning. 

“What do you mean?” Instinctively aware that something 
disagreeable was coming, the latter fired up promptly. 

“Look at our amiable and irreproachable hostess,” retorted her 
ladyship, glancing meaningly towards the conservatory, where 
Mrs. Blunt, assisted by Mr. Lisle, was picking flowers. 

“My dear Ada! do you imagine that everybody must be like 
yourself?” asked Cicely with a lofty air of disgust. Being cousins 
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the two were in a position to tellone another home truths and 
squabble over every conceivable subject, a privilege of which 
each availed herself freely. 

Ada laughed. “ All roads lead to Rome,” she observed airily. 
“Call it what you will, my dear, platonic friendship, intel- 
lectual affinity, a kinship of souls, spiritual interest, a desire to 
reform an erring fellow creature, it all means the same, which is 
flirtation. Take my word for it, where a lover is concerned, all 
women, especially good ones, are hypocrites or fools, very often 
both. I should be inclined to set our dear Esme down as a fool 
at present, because having burned her fingers once over Adrian 
Lisle, she really ought to know better. But ‘that’s another 
story, as that writing man is so fond of saying.” 

“Mr. Lisle may be as horrid as you make him out,” answered 
Cicely, who was exceedingly angry. “ All men are odious, coarse- 
minded wretches ! but you are quite mistaken about Esme. Not 
that it signifies. People who are as much better than everybody 
else as she is must expect to be misunderstood by the vulgar herd. 
I may not copy her, but I cau appreciate her. What are you 
laughing at ?” with increasing indignation. “If you have any- 
thing to say, out with it. I hate your insinuations. Tell me 
your story, which is sure to be perfectly false—and have done 
with it.” 

Lady Colthurst laughed. “No—no, my dear,” she said 
teasingly. “I shall not waste my breath like that. It will 
serve you right to suffer the torments of unsatisfied curiosity.” 

“You shall not go until you have explained yourself,” 
announced the other, planting herself in her cousin’s way, at 
which inauspicious moment Arnold elected to walk into the 
room and put an end to the discussion. 

“TI say, Miss Denison,” he exclaimed, looking perturbed, 
“here’s a pretty go! John’s been and upset the whole kettle 
of fish by crying off for to-morrow. Has a previous engagement 
with the County Council. I’ve exhausted my eloquence in vain.” 

Cicely received the news with a cry of dismay. 

“ John not going to play!” sheexclaimed. “Oh! but he must. 
He’s our best man. We can’t spare him. We shall be nowhere 
without him. And we've all set our hearts on beating the others 
to-morrow.” 

“Why don’t you try the effect of your persuasions, Cicely ?” put 
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in Lady Colthurst with a malicious smile. “Your cousin will 
certainly listen to you.” 

The challenge was a direct one, and was promptly accepted. 

“It won’t be my fault if he doesn’t,” announced Miss Cicely, 
with decision. 

“You'll find him in the billiard room,” Arnold called after her, 
as with outward confidence and an inward sinking at the heart 
she marched off. 

“Cat!” she muttered angrily, an apostrophe addressed to Lady 
Colthurst. “ As if she didn’t know John would probably only 
laugh in my face. He must play now. I shall never forgive 
him if he doesn’t—never—never ! ” 

“John,” she cried, impetuously bursting into the room, where 
her cousin, with his heels above his head, was smoking the pipe of 
peace, “are you in earnest in wanting to go away to-morrow? ” 

“Perfectly,” he answered. “A County Council meeting is no 
joke, I can tell you.” 

“Well, joke or not, you can’t go, that’s certain.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because they are counting on you for the cricket match to- 
morrow. You're their crack bat. I told them you'd play, and 
it will be too bad to go and make a fool of me and of everybody 
else by throwing them over at the last moment.” 

“My dear girl,” John explained in quiet accents, which con- 
trasted strikingly with her excitement, “ Blunt knew all along 
that if Eversley couldn’t attend the meeting, I must. I told him 
that I could only agree to play provisionally.” 

Cicely stamped her foot. 

“Oh! those provisional engagements of yours!” she cried 
wrathfully. “You ought to have been a Scotchman. Well! 
will you play to-morrow or will you not?” 

At this stand and deliver demand John smiled. 

“Will you give me any good reason why I should throw 
Eversley over ?” he asked lazily. 

“Because I want you to stay. I have set my heart on your 
playing. Do it to please me. I don’t often ask you to do any- 
thing for me, at least,” as a smile crossed his face, “ not as a 
personal favour. Won’t you stay?” 

There was no more teasing from John, who looked worried 
and perplexed. 
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“My dear girl!” he said at last very kindly, “upon my word 
I wish you’d asked me anything else. This, you see, is really 
an important meeting. Those wretched Radicals will play the 
very mischief if no one is there to keep them in check, and I 
promised Eversley I’d make a point of attending if he couldn’t. 
Don’t you see for yourself how impossible it is for me to dis- 
appoint him?” 

But Cicely didn’t. Indeed, he was foolish ever to have 
supposed that she would. “I see perfectly that it is impossible 
for you to disappoint anybody but me,” she answered shortly, 
with tears of mortification in her eyes, “Then I am to under- 
stand you refuse to stay ?” 

How could any sensible man yield tosuch childish petulance ? 
“1’m awfully sorry,” said John, who really did look put out, for 
once. “If you had given me warning, I would have arranged 
differently. I had no idea you would make a personal matter of 
it. You are not asarule so keen for my society, you know. As 
it is now, I must go. I haveno choice!” 

She turned. | 

“Very well. Only don’t expect me to do anything for you 
in a hurry, that’s all,” with which parting shot she vanished. 

“Come here, Cicely,” he called out, but she was gone. 

Should he go after her? He walked'to the door, stood there 
uncertain, and then came back. Better not, perhaps. She had 
lost her temper, as she frequently did under little or no provoca- 
tion. Evidently it would be wiser not to approach her till she 
was herself again. John sighed as he took up his pipe again. 
Excellent as his system might be in theory, it didn’t work as 
well in practice with women as with horses. And yet, no one 
could say that his hand had not been sufficiently light or the 
rein loose enough. . 

Miss Denison was ripe for any mischief, when, the next. day, 
she took up her stand to watch the game between Hackham 
and an eleven from a neighbouring house. The match had been 
made an occasion for a garden-party. A tent had been erected, 
refreshments abounded, and a band played at intervals, which 
attractions had drawn most of the neighbourhood to the spot. 
So far as the game itself was concerned, it may suffice to say 
that, minus its crack player, Hackham’s defeat was a foregone 
conclusion. For which reason Cecily apparently did not think 
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it worth while even to watch the gallant fight made by the home 
eleven. Also, she was otherwise occupied. An old friend had 
turned up unexpectedly in the person of Mr. Aubrey Page, who 
rushed to her side, and remained there all through the day. Mr. 
Page, be it said, had good reason to be gratified by her kindly 
reception of him, for just now he happened to have fallen into 
social disgrace, and kindness of any sort came rather as a 
welcome surprise to him, To be explicit, he had committed not 
a crime, but one of those blunders which put a man for ever 
without the pale. He had been so misguided as not only to lay 
his heart at the feet of a lady, who didn’t want it, and considered 
herself insulted by the offer of it, but also to talk rashly and 
prematurely of his conquest. Asa result he had been promptly 
brought to book by the husband, and as promptly silenced by 
the simple and effectual means of a horsewhip. Altogether, the 
singer played a sorry part in the affair, and when the story got 
about, as it was bound to do, a good many of his most ardent 
patrons dropped him as an obnoxious cad not worth the kicking 
he deserved. Mr. Page was now hiding his diminished head 
under the hospitable roof of a certain Mr. Fulton, who, a quiet 
country squire, and rather out of the swim, was flattered by the 
presence of one of the lions of the season. 

The success he scored at Hackham that day must have been 
as balm and ointment to Mr. Page’s sore spirit. For not only 
did Cicely, in blissful ignorance of his disgrace, encourage him 
to whisper and gaze, and pay the most open and devoted court 
to her, but also when, about five, the usual downpour drove the 
company indoors, he sat down to the piano, and transformed an 
otherwise dreary fiasco into a delightful impromptu concert. As 
to his singing there could be no two opinions. His was a true 
tenor, barely strong enough for the stage, but perfect in a 
drawing-room, liquid, caressing, tender, thrilling, with a pathos 
which could, and often did, move a whole roomful of women to 
tears. And now, while the ladies crowded round the piano 
imploring, beseeching for one more song, the men, damp and 
sulky, hung about the door, acknowledging reluctantly that, 
bounder as he was, the fellow cou/d sing. Esme, too, grateful for 
the salvation of her party, readily assented when Mr. Fulton, 
one of her near neighbours, proposed a joint picnic for the 
following Saturday to a ruined abbey some miles away. The 
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day was an empty one, and with the attraction of an al fresco 
concert to guitar accompaniment, the proposal found universal 
favour. In the sight of the ladies, that is. It was otherwise, 
when, later on, Mrs. Blunt proceeded to discuss her plans with 
her husband. 

“The Fultons are all very well,” said Arnold, “but I’d rather 
you hadn’t committed yourself with them—at least, not with 
that Page fellow there.” 

“But he was the attraction,” she represented. “They all 
delight so in his singing. And I thought he would amuse both 
Cicely and Ada Colthurst. They liked him so much in 
London.” 

“My lady will take jolly good care he doesn’t amuse her 
again,” retorted Mr. Blunt shortly, “and so will Miss Cicely, if 
she’s wise. The fact is, there’s a story going the round of the 
Clubs, which rather shows up Master Page. Take my word for 
it, the less you have to do with him the better.” 

Esme was quite devoid of that curiosity which revels in 
unsavoury details. 

“What am I to do then about Saturday?” was all she asked. 
“Tt will be so difficult to explain, and cause so much un- 
pleasantness.” 

“Oh, keep to your arrangement,” he interrupted hastily. “We 
don’t want to make a fuss. Steer clear of Page, that’s all. Let 
him sing, if he pleases, but don’t let yourself in for any further 
acquaintance with him. And you might give Miss Cicely a hint 
to drop him, except that, if you did, she’d only run after him all 
the more from sheer cussedness.” 

This, if unkind, was so true that Esme could only answer that 
it would be better, in her opinion, not to interfere. Others, un- 
happily, did not exercise the same discretion. 

“Look here, Cicely,” began John, coming up to her in the 
drawing-room after dinner, “that singing man Page used to be 
rather a friend of yours, I fancy ?” 

“Mr. Page zs a friend of mine—a very great friend,’ she 
corrected quickly. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” was the response, “because I’m 
afraid you’ve bestowed your friendship on an unworthy object. 
I don’t want to say more than I need, but Page isn’t a man for 
you to know, and you must make up your mind to drop him.” 
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“Indeed! And do you imagine for a moment that I take up 
or drop my friends to order?” she said scornfully. 

“My dear girl, do be reasonable!” he urged, which, as she 
evidently meant to be unreasonable, was rather foolish on his 
part. “Have I ever interfered with any of your friends before? 
One must draw the line somewhere. I vow the man is nota 
fit associate for you, or for any other lady, and you really must 
give him up.” 

“Take care, John!” cried this victim of tyranny, with flashing 
eyes.. “Remember the time has not yet come for you to issue 
orders, or for me to obey them.” 

John kept his temper admirably. 

“T am not issuing orders,” he said quietly. “I am giving youa 
warning, which, if you have any regard at all for your reputation, 
you will not overlook.” 

“T am certainly not such a coward as to give up my friends 
for fear of the consequences to myself,” was the high-sounding 
retort, “neither am I a child to be dictated to. Tell me Mr. 
Page’s crime, and let me judge for myself.” 

“Certainly not. I tell you that the man is a cad who ought 
to be kicked out of every decent house: If you choose to 
disbelieve me, you must do so. Still, for your own sake, if you 
won’t take my word for it, ask someone else—any man you 
please!” 

“Why should I? I take people as I find them,” she retorted 
stubbornly. “I have always found Mr. Page polite and agree- 
able, and until he gives me cause to think otherwise of him, I 
shall certainly not allow myself to be misled by the prejudice 
and envy of those mean natures who are always ready to decry 
genius.” 

John lifted his eyebrows. 

“Very well. Of course you must do as you please in the 
matter,” he said resignedly. 

“Thank you!” she answered with cutting sarcasm. “ With 
or without your leave, that is precisely what I intend to do.” 

And she was as good as her word. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


LOOKING back, Esme often fancied that if the thunderstorm, 
which on Sunday had deluged the countryside, had only hastened 
its arrival by twenty-four hours, the deplorable complications 
which resulted from the picnic might have been averted. There, 
however, she was mistaken. Providence does not interfere on 
behalf of those perverse persons who persist in cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces. Cicely, so to speak, was spoiling for a 
fight, and one way or another was certain to get it. As it was, 
Providence, far from baulking her of her desire, did its best to 
gratify her wishes. Saturday proved an ideal day, unrivalled, 
unequalled perhaps in the annals of a/ fresco entertainments. 
In fact it was so fine as to make the prospect of a day in the 
open air attractive to every single member of the Hackham 
house party. 

Now it so happened that one pair of carriage-horses was laid 
up, while Arnold had sent a horse and dog-cart with a man to 
the nearest town with a telegram, the answer to which was to be 
brought him at the luncheon place. Consequently the resources 
of the stable were somewhat overtaxed to provide means of 
transport for a large number. Mrs. Fulton’s offer therefore, of a 
couple of seats in her brake was gratefully accepted, but this did 
’ not mean that Cicely should occupy one of them, and it was only 
under protest that she was -permitted to do so. Esme indeed 
“had assumed, as a matter of course, that the girl would join the 
riding quartette, which consisted of Arnold, Lady Colthurst, 
Adrian Lisle and John, for which purpose she had provided a 
horse. When, however, Miss Cicely declared first that she had 
no habit, next that she was tired, finally that it was much too 
hot to ride, what could one do but-let her have her own way ? 

The Hackham people were certainly a cheery lot. Mrs. 
Fulton, whose husband had suffered a good deal from agri- 
cultural depression, whose family was large, and whose enter- 
taining could only be accomplished under difficulties, felt quite 
envious at the abundance of champagne, the elaborate luncheon, 
the jovial gaiety of the host, the unruffled ease of the hostess, 
who looked as if any consideration of pounds, shillings, and 
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pence were quite unknown to her. How rich! how prosperous! 
how happy they were! Alas, how unequally things are dis- 
tributed in this world. She wouldn’t have believed it if any one 
had told her that Esme was devoured by anxiety for Dot, who 
had complained of headache that morning, as well as seriously 
worried over Cicely. To trouble oneself over a childish ailment! 
Absurd! As the mother of eight boisterous children the good 
lady would at once have established the proper connection 
between a well-stocked kitchen-garden and a headache, ad- 
ministered a dose and thought no more about it. And if Miss 
Denison were letting young Page turn her head, where was the 
harm? He would be gone on Monday, and girls’ heads turn 
just as easily in one direction as in another. She would have 
thought very little of it even if she had seen and understood the 
contents of the telegram handed to Arnold as he sat down to 
lunch. An investment gone wrong! Most vexatious! Still, to 
such rich people hardly a matter of serious importance. They 
could afford a trifling money reverse, which, after all, could only 
mean the loss of an odd servant or horse, not the deprivation of 


some necessary. 
As for Aubrey Page, a star in his profession, Adrian Lisle, 


John Denison, both spoiled children of fortune, Cicely a little: 
minx, who only lived to set her lovers, by the ears, they could 
have nothing to complain of. How should she know that 
Aubrey’s stage triumphs were hothing to ‘him “in comparison 
with his social failures, that Adrian Lisle, to very little purpose, 
was breaking the tenth commandment with all his might and 
main, that John was watching the crumbling away of the edifice 
on which all his hopes for the future were built, while Cicely, if 
she hadn’t laughed, must certainly have burst out crying in their 
faces? 

What of that though? All belonged to a class whose 
business it is to seek enjoyment, and if they fail to find the 
reality, to make the best of the first substitute which may come 
to hand. And so they ate, and drank, and laughed, and talked, 
in a way which roused in Mrs, Fulton’s breast a mild envy for 
such favoured mortals. 

After lunch came a demand for music, to which, readily 
enough, the singer acceded. Mr. Page was always so good- 
natured, as the ladies said. The fellow was never happy unless 

23° 
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he was showing off, as the men put it. At all events he did 
sing, song after song, until both his good-nature and thirst for 
applause had been exhausted, when by degrees the company 
dispersed to stroll about until tea-time. 

“ How well it has all gone off!” whispered Mrs. Fulton enthu- 
siastically as in twos and threes they all drifted away. “What 
a contrast from last year, my dear Mrs. Blunt, when, to be sure, 
we were only ourselves, and without Mr. Page! And then such 
rain! We had to sit under umbrellas the whole time, and the 
girls ruined their autumn frocks. Now to-day has been quite 
perfect.” 

“T am so glad you think it has gone off well. We have been 
very lucky in the weather,” mechanically assented Esme, who 
was glancing anxiously at Cicely as she disappeared with Mr. 
Page, while John strolled away in the opposite direction. 

Frankly John was at his wit’s end. He could make nothing 
of Cicely in her present mood. Capricious, whimsical, teasing, 
easily roused to opposition, uncertain in temper, she had always 
been, but her words were worse than her actions, and she was 
generally amenable to persuasion. Now, however, she was wholly 
unmanageable. This provisional engagement, as he more than 
half suspected, was turning out a failure. He would have been 
certain of it, could he have heard the dialogue then being carried 
on between his gzasz fiancée and her companion. 

“Thank Heaven! we are free of the mob at last!” was Mr. 
Page’s exclamation as soon as they were out of earshot, “I 
thought I was never going to have another word with you again.” 

She laughed provokingly. “Don’t blame me if you have been 
too busy eating and singing for the last two hours to have a word 
to spare for me,” she said. 

“Oh! so far as small talk goes,” he interrupted. “ But then 
you and I have got beyond such commonplaces xozw.” 

“Really! How refreshing! If there is one thing I loathe it is 
the commonplace. And so we have left it behind us. And now 
begin, Mr. Page. Believe me I await your next speech with the 
utmost interest and curiosity.” 

He looked rather foolish. 

“T have so much to say,” he murmured, using his eyes to 
cover the deficiencies of his tongue. “ Words fail one 3t-such a 
time.” 
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“Indeed! Now,” with an innocent air of surprise, “I am just 
the opposite. Words always come to me, but then I never have 
anything to say. I always feel that if once I should find such a 
thing as an idea I should be so eloquent.” 

“Tf only I dared hope, you would wish to say what I do,” he 
sighed sentimentally. 

She burst out laughing. 

“What a notion!” she protested. “ To make oneself an echo 
of someone else. I never heard anything duller.” 

“Yet I would ask nothing better than to be your echo,” he 
persisted, a speech which seemed to divert her greatly. 

“Luckily for both of us, your wish is not likely to be granted,” 
she answered lightly. “Fancy your having to repeat all the 
nonsense I talk. Fancy my having to listen to it. I should 
never dare to open my mouth again.” 

“Yes,” he continued, led on by the encouragement in her eyes, 
“JT should like to be your echo, but what I should like still better 
would be to hear you repeat after me something I long to hear 
you say!” He was sitting at her feet, looking up sentimentally 
into her eyes. “ Would you do it, I wonder?” He paused. 

“Well!” she demanded audaciously, wishing that John could 
only have been there to see her. 

“TI want—oh, confound it!” He scrambled to his feet as 
Lady Colthurst came bouncing round the corner. 

“ Now, Mr. Page,” she cried, unceremoniously seizing Cicely 
by the arm. “No private rehearsals here. We all like to see 
the show, remember. Besides, we have to make tea now, light 
our own fire and boil our own kettle. Come and do your duty 
like a man.” 

“T hate fagging about,’ Cicely announced with some temper 
as she was hauled off. “What made you rush in like that, 
Ada?” 

Lady Colthurst laughed. “Little girls,’ she said teasingly, 
“ought to be grateful to any kind friend who takes the trouble 
to step in and keep them from making fools of themselves. 
Cicely, don’t be a goose over Aubrey Page.” 

“Considering that you introduced him to me yourself, 
what: objection can you make to him?” was the wrathful re- 
joinder. 

“TI did introduce him, and that’s why I feel bound to tell you 
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the man’s a cad, and you mustn’t get yourself talked about with 
him.” 

“ My dear Ada! this warning comes rather badly from you.” 

“T’m not particular,’ Ada continued, ignoring this shot, “and 
you may make up your mind I shouldn’t interfere without good 
reason, so take my advice and drop the man.” 

“And take my advice, which is, mind your own business !”— 
the spirit of opposition prompted Cicely to reply. Whereupon 
her ladyship took the hint and retreated with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“What made Lady Colthurst drag you off like that?” de- 
manded Mr. Page in an aggrieved voice as he encountered his 
late companion over the preparations for tea. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, except that my family have an extra- 
ordinary idea that I am either a child or an idiot, and quite in- 
capable of taking care of myself. I never can persuade them 
that I am out of leading strings.” 

“Women are so infernally jealous,’ he muttered. “They 
can’t bear to see anyone get attention but themselves. All the 
same, it’s rough on me, for in two minutes tea will be ready, and 
then home we go, you cooped up in the brake and I in a buggy, 
with that ass of a young Fulton. And it wouldn’t be much use 
my changing to the brake with all those old dowagers. How, 
though ”—with a sudden thought—“ would it be if you changed 
to the buggy ?” 

Cicely’s eyes sparkled. If she only could! What a glorious 
opportunity for proving to John how little his opinions and 
wishes affected her! 

“I should like nothing better,’ she confessed frankly. 
“ Only———” 

“You are afraid of the family, of Lady Colthurst’s sneers and 
frowns,” he suggested. “Very well, Miss Denison. Pray don’t 
get yourself into hot water with them on my account.” 

That decided her. 

“As if I cared for them,” she declared contemptuously. “I 
was thinking of the Fultons.” 

“ Oh, Ill make that all right,” he assured her, “ Fulton can go 
in the brake. If you can get leave, I’ll arrange the rest.” 

She tightened her lips. “I'll take it,” she said brusquely, “so 
make your arrangements.” 
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Young Fulton when interrogated proved quite amenable to 
reason. 

“Mind the cob, that’s all,” he merely said, “she'll go like a 
lamb so long as you don’t touch her with the whip.” 

“T’ll be careful,” declared the other, who was no Jehu, and was 
aware of the fact. 

“It’s all settled,” he next informed Cicely. ‘ The buggy will 
be brought round to the back, the other side of the ruins. When 
the others start, we will slip off quietly,” to which plan she nodded 
assent. 

The Fultons’ brake, as it happened, was the first to go. 

“'Where’s Miss Denison ?” asked someone. 

“She’s not coming witly you this time,” said young Fulton, 
climbing up. “I’ve got her place.” 

And in the confusion, and hunt for some wraps which had 
been mislaid, Cicely was forgotten. And so unmolested the two 
conspirators stole away towards the road, where the buggy was 
awaiting them. Arrived at the ruins, they exchanged glances of 
relief. 

“We managed that pretty well,” observed the gentleman, who, 
notwithstanding a considerable amount of native impudence, was 
feeling uneasy. 

“ There was nothing to manage,” tartly retorted the lady, who, 
once committed to the escapade, was beginning to repent of her 
imprudence. 

These congratulations proved somewhat premature, for, 
turning a corner, lo and behold! there was John standing with 
his back to them, in a position which commanded the road. 

“Hullo, Cicely!” was his natural exclamation. “Where are 
you off to? I thought you had gone with the Fultons.” 

“Then you thought wrong. Mr. Page is to drive me back in 
the buggy.” The consciousness that she was reddening guiltily 
like a detected school-girl, made Cicely’s voice aggressive. 

“ That will hardly be necessary,” observed her cousin. “ Miss 
Denison need not trouble you, Mr. Page,” turning to that gentle- 
man. “I will find a place for her in Mrs. Blunt’s carriage.” 

Young Page shrugged his shoulders. 

“If Miss Denison has changed her mind,” he began with a 
sneer. 

“Miss Denison has zot changed her mind,” announced that 
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damsel, “ Why should she? Get in, Mr. Page, please. I will 
be with you in one moment. And I should like to know, John,” 
turning to her cousin, “by what right you take upon yourself to 
order my movements ?” 

“ As your guardian,” answered the latter with some emphasis 
on the word, “ it is my business to see that you come to no harm. 
I need not tell you the sort of comment to which this last freak 
of yours will expose you. It cannot be permitted. Come back 
with me at once.” 

Oho! so John was roused at last. He was no longer the stick 
or the stone he had always made himself out to be. He dis- 
approved, was resentful, angry, in a word, jealous! Here at last 
was her chance of retaliation, of wounding as she had been 
wounded. “And if I refuse?” she asked defiantly. 

“You can’t refuse,” he answered shortly, “or, if you do, you 
won't be the girl I thought you.” 

“But I do. You don’t consider my wishes, and I see no reason 
why I should be bound by yours.” 

He put out his hand. “Are you going to drag me by force?” 
she cried scornfully. ‘ Coward!” 

And now John lost his temper—for the first time on record. 
“This folly must come to an end,” he said sternly. “It comes to 
this that you must choose once for all between this man and me.” 

She looked in his face and quaked inwardly. Never mind, 
She was not one to yield to threats. 

“You want an excuse for getting rid of me, do you?” she 
retorted with a scornful laugh. “Take your liberty then. I 
will not detain you for one moment against your will.” 

John fell back. “I accept my dismissal,” he said, and turned 
on his heel. 

Mr. Page smiled as the rebel seated herself inthe buggy. 

“Bravo!” he exclaimed with an air of triumph, which 
suddenly rendered him absolutely odious to the girl. “What 
beastly cheek of your cousin to interfere. I’m glad you didn’t 
let yourself be bullied into throwing me over.” 

“John is no bully,” retorted Cicely, who in her present mood 
would probably have disputed any assertion. “ He is my guardian 
and of course can say what he pleases to me. All the same, I 
must insist on being my own mistress, If he doesn’t like my 
ways he must lump them, that’s all.” 
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- Her hearer chuckled. “Poor devil, of course he didn’t like 
such a slap in the face as you gave him. He hates me, It’s 
only natural that he should,” he observed complacently. For 
be it said, Mr. Page, since the Hackham cricket match, had 
definitely decided to enter the lists as a suitor for Miss Denison. 
He was not in love with her, but he admired her. Her position 
was good, her people were influential, and he had gathered from 
her conversation that she possessed a competency of her own. 
Finally, as her conduct clearly demonstrated, she was desperately 
in love with himself. Therefore he had but to ask and have, 
which he meant to do on the first opportunity. Cicely’s snappish 
retort was accepted by him merely as a piece of girlish coquetry 
when 

“Why should John hate you?” she asked shortly. “ He’s the 
most good-natured man that ever lived. I never heard of his 
hating anyone.” 

“ Ah, but then he has a good excuse for hating me,” rejoined 
Master Aubrey, with a fatuous laugh. “ He’s jealous, you see.” 

Jealous! Blessed confirmation of her secret hopes: Cicely 
softened at once. 

“Do you think so?” she observed, laughing nervously. “ John 
is much too sensible and cold to give way to jealousy.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’ he answered confidently. “It’s as 
plain as the nose on your face. He’s jealous, and no wonder 
seeing we're friends, for we are friends, aren’t we ?” bending to- 
wards her. 

“Friends! Yes, I suppose so.” She spoke absently, too 
much taken up with the flattering possibilities involved in John’s 
jealousy to notice his ardent glance. 

“ And something more,” he added tenderly. “Cicely, it can be 
no news to you that I love you. I think—I hope—you do care for 
me, don’t you, eh, darling?” And then, without the least warn- 
ing, shifting the reins to his right hand, he put his arm round her 
waist, stooped and kissed her—nearly, not quite. The salute 
brushed her veil, as with a violent wrench she freed herself. 

“Stop. Let me get down. How dare you? I never was so 
insulted in my life,” she panted in a white heat of rage, palpably 
unfeigned. 

In his mortification at the unexpected rebuff, her suitor forgot 
his manners, 
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“Insulted!” he repeated with a coarse laugh. “I'll be 
hanged if I see where.the insult comes in. You've shown me 
all along as plainly as you could without saying it in so many 
words that you loved me. If you meant. nothing, then all I 
can say is, youcan give points as a flirt and a jilt to any woman 
living.” 

“This is too much,” cried the outraged flirt. “I should 
have known that a man of your stamp would presume on the 
notice he received. It will be a lesson to me to choose my 
acquaintances more carefully in future, I will never speak to 
you again. And for Heaven’s sake take care. Can’t you even drive 
straight ?” for the cob, a high-spirited animal, resenting the un- 
ceremonious way in which her driver had been hauling her 
about, now elected to shy at a wheelbarrow by the roadside. 

“Confound you!” muttered Mr. Page, relieving his feelings by 
an angry jerk at the reins and a smart cut with the whip. It 
was an indignity the cob never could and never would brook. 
With a rear and a plunge, down went her head, and she was off 
like a flash of lightning, tearing down the road at break-neck 
speed. 


(To be continued.) 





H Wisit to Vienna in 1856. 


I WAS staying in Vienna in 1856; our Minister at that time at 
the Austrian Court was Sir Hamilton Seymour, and no more 
popular Minister with all classes than Sir Hamilton was pos- 
sible. It will be remembered that previous to this he had been 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg,~and his celebrated conversations 
with the Emperor Nicholas respecting the “sick man,’ the 
Turk, are well known. When war was declared by Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government, Sir H. Seymour left the Russian capital, 
and afterwards was transferred to Vienna. As I was desirous 
of seeing something of the state and modes of farming then 
existing in Austria and Hungary Sir H. Seymour kindly gave 
me introductions to Baron Ward and Mr. Smallbone, Prince 
Esterhazy’s steward. 

Baron Ward had quite a romantic history: originally a boy 
in the training stables of Mr. Scott, in Yorkshire, when the 
Duke of Lucca commenced racing, Ward was sent out to him ; 
he soon rose into great favour with the Duke, and was after- 
wards transferred to the Duke of Parma. At Parma he became 
supreme, being made Prime Minister ; subsequently he was sent 
as Ambassador to the Austrian Court,’and was created a Baron 
of the Austrian Empire, and afterwards went as special envoy to 
Madrid on the occasion of: Queen Isabella’s marriage, and was 
invested with the grand cordon of the order of Carlos the Third, 
and thus made a grandee of Spain. On the death of the Duke 
of Parma, who was stabbed in the street at Parma by an 
assassin, who, in passing, thrust a dagger through the cloak he 
wore into the Duke’s side, Baron Ward left Parma, and, taking 
an extensive farm from the Archduke Charles of Austria, near 
Wiener Neustadt, settled down with his family, and there he died. 
He was a most remarkable man, full of intelligence and York- 
shire shrewdness ; he imported cattle and pigs from his native 
county. When I dined there with him and his family, he 
adopted the old feudal system of having the servants and 
steward seated at the lower end of the table. 

- Mr. Smallbone, who was Prince Esterhazy’s steward, had 
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been sent to the Prince by the Duke of Marlborough; he resided 
at a fine old chateau at CEdenburg belonging to Prince Esterhazy. 
While enjoying his hospitality there, at the mid-day meal, I was 
informed by him that when he first went to Hungary, Prince 
Esterhazy gave him a lease of the farm he held for eleven years, 
and that he had put by £1,000 each year; the lease had then 
just expired, and he had obtained a fresh one from the Prince 
for the same term. He was then fattening English short-horn 
beasts to supply the Vienna market with prime beef; he told me 
he turned them in to feed on the growing green maize, or kuku 
roots as it is there called, and found them thrive and fatten on 
it. This maize grows on the rich alluvial plains of Hungary 
to a great height; I was told that at the time of Kossuth’s 
insurrection, a regiment of Austrian cavalry came unperceived 
through the standing corn and surprised a rebel force. He had 
also brought sheep from England of the best breeds for fattening 
and taught the Vienna aristocracy the excellence of well-fed 
mutton, which before then they were wholly ignorant of, esteem- 
ing sheep only as of value for the fleece they carry. 

I. had occasion to go to Servia to make some inquiries, and 
started from the steam-boat wharf at Vienna; I took with me 
Mr. Paget, a youth of eighteen, the son of a gentleman resident 
in Vienna, as a compagnon de voyage. On arriving at Buda 
Pesth I was struck with its bold and picturesque situation, in- 
vested with memories of the sanguinary conflicts with the Turk 
that its walls and streets have witnessed in times past, and 
especially by the graceful suspension bridge which hangs in 
mid-air across the Danube, and was fortunate at that moment to 
see a regiment of the Imperial cavalry passing over it. The 
modern Pesth is a city of dead levels, it contains good shops 
and hotels, has a broad handsome quay—a busy scene, un- 
lading wines, and wool, and wheat from the various craft, borne 
hither on the Danube’s broad bosom. We changed here from 
the Vienna steamer to a much more commodious boat belonging 
to the Imperial and Royal Danube Company; these boats were 
built under the superintendence of Captain Masjon, the managing 
director, and are of the same type as the American steam-boats 
of the Mississippi and Hudson. The voyage in one of these 
boats down the Lower Danube is very interesting ; the number 
of small towns at which we stopped to land and embark pas- 
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sengers afford a pleasant excitement. One feature of these little 
scenes I remarked was always the same; on bidding good-bye 
the men kissed each other on both cheeks. The Danube is 
certainly a splendid river: from Linz on the Upper Danube to 
the Black Sea, its length is, I believe, 1,700 miles, and the width 
of the Lower Danube in some parts extends to several miles. 
I noticed the Hungarian passengers drank café noir and smoked 
the entire time. 

We disembarked at Semlin, which is in Bosnia, and took 
passage in the mail-boat across to Belgrade; at this time 
Belgrade was garrisoned by the Turks and a Pasha resided in 
the fortress. An English gentleman to whom I had an intro- 
duction, Mr. Heneage, who was attached to the diplomatic 
service and resident at Belgrade, suggested my going out with 
him quail shooting, so next morning we took our guns and 
walked through some vineyards; it was a hot September day, 
and we occasionally stooped and gathered the bunches of 
grapes, which, left to ripen when the vines were picked, now 
yielded their sweetness and full flavour. We saw no quails, but 
enjoyed our walk. Belgrade is certainly blessed in September 
with a cloudless sky. In the afternoon I took tea at the British 
Consulate; Miss de Fonblanque, the dayghter of our consul- 
general there, helped me to tea d /a Russe. The leaf of the tea, 
which is brought overland from China, is of a gold colour, and 
when poured out looks like sherry ; Miss de Fonblanque then 
added sugar, a slice of lemon and some rum—Miss Fonblanque 
assured me that the last ingredient was never omitted by the 
ladies. At dinner at the hotel I met Sir Robert Morier, our 
late Minister at St. Petersburg, he was then an attaché at the 
Vienna Embassy ; there was also present a Mr. Johnston, lately 
our British Embassy chaplain at Vienna, but then on his way 
via Cairo to India, where he had accepted a military chaplaincy ; 
I heard of his death in Inia not long after. 

A member of the Servian Government gave mea letter to 
the Prefect of Maidanbek, and on the following day myself and 
Mr. Paget proceeded on our journey. We took passage on the 
Galatz boat a short distance, and were landed on the Hungarian 
side ; we then obtained a row-boat manned by two Turks, and 
they rowed us under a baking sun to Semendri,a Turkish 
fortress about five miles distant—I noticed a standard display- 
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ing the crescent and solitary star. In the town I found the 
Cadi administering justice in his Court in an open thoroughfare, 
and one defendant was just being laid upon the ground and 
bastinadoed. The following morning we hired a cart and 
started for Maidanbek : the postillion was a Wallachian, his only 
garment a sheepskin, this and long boots completed his ward- 
robe ; I noticed also Wallachian peasant women wearing sheep- 
skins, the wool inside next the body, the outside traced all over 
with devices of gold embroidery. I was told that among the 
shepherds their custom was to oil their bodies once a year, but 
that ablutions with water were unknown. 

After travelling till night-fall, we reached a lonely valley shut 
in with mountains ; the descent for many miles had been very 
steep, the winding narrow path cut out of the mountain side, 
overhanging a precipice, looked dangerous, but we came down 
at a gallop and pulled up at a solitary post-house. We entered 
the house by a long narrow passage lighted at one end only by 
a small oil lamp, and turned from this passage into a good- 
sized room, round the three sides of which a divan or broad 
covered seat was fixed; on the walls were hung long old- 
fashioned and highly ornamented guns, which very likely had 
been handed down in families for generations, also long-barrelled 
horse-pistols and knives or dirks ; a small oil-lamp was the sole 
source of light. Our hosts were five Servians, no sign of 
woman being visible, an unsatisfactory and uncomfortable 
arrangement. The men wore the hussar jacket or tunic, with 
white skirts reaching to the knee; a broad band of thick red 
leather girded their waists, into which were stuck pistols and 
knives, altogether a serviceable get-up for brigands on the war- 
path. Not understanding Servisch, I was reduced to indicate 
by signs my wishes, and soon some good coffee and rye bread 
were supplied. When that was dispatched, the only means of 
amusement was afforded by a double-barrelled fowling piece 
and revolver pistol I had with me ; these supplied an endless and 
unfailing fund of interest, presenting so great a contrast to the 
old-fashioned weapons upon the wall. One of our hosts, to 
whom I had explained the mechanism of the revolver, was 
most profuse in his smiles, and most anxious to induce me to 
present it to him. 

At about 10 p.m. the oil lamp was turned down so as only to 
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shed a dim light, and the five laid down, pulling skins over 
them, and disposed themselves to sleep. I also and my young 
companion sat down on the same divan. 

I soon dropped asleep, but was awoke about 3 a.m. by Mr. 
Paget nudging me with his elbow. On asking what was the 
matter he whispered, “You see that fellow?” pointing to a 
Servian the third away from me. I assented. He replied, “ He 
took down a pistol off the wall just now, and has it hidden 
under his skin; he’s going to shoot you. The fellow next me 
took a knife down and has got it concealed; and will run it 
into me.” “ Are you sure of what you say?” “Yes; perfectly 
so.” His words so impressed me as true, that I replied, “If this 
is so we ought not to sleep.” I then got up and walked across 
the room. I took my gun and revolver, and sat down on a chair 
placed so that I could see any movement on the part of our 
doubtful companions, and lighted a cigar. It wasn’t long before 
the drowsiness of the room overcame me and I felt myself 
dropping asleep, so I called to Mr. Paget to get ready and come 
out. No one among the occupants of the divan stirred. I tried 
the entrance door at the end of the passage and undid the bolts, 
but it was locked and the key had been taken out; at last I 
found my way into a small kitchen, and seeing a door undid its 
fastenings, and we were in the open air. 

It was a lovely night, the moon shining brightly like the day. 
What a relief to breathe the fresh, invigorating mountain air, 
after the closeness and smell of the oil lamp! We crossed a 
small stream, and following a mountain path reached a field in 
which were stacked several ricks of maize; we lay down on the 
sheltered side of one big rick, and pulling some of the maize 
over and under us to protect us against a sharp east wind, we 
rested-there till it was near 5 a.m.; we then retraced our steps 
to the post-house and rousing from his slumbers our Wallach 
postillion, bade him get his horses fed and put-to. On our re- 
entering the divan apartment we found the Servians all 
apparently asleep. I called pretty sharply to them to get up 
and prepare coffee ; this they soon did and appeared smiling 
and attentive, and settling the bill we mounted our cart and 
were cn route for Maidanbek. I have no reason to doubt the 
entire accuracy of Mr. Paget’s statement, I therefore look upon 
it as a kind interposition of God’s providence ; other instances 
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as remarkable have happened to me, and:I desire to record my 
sense of thankfulness for God’s unfailing care. 

I found the Prefect of Maidanbek a very estimable personage ; 
he entertained us a week at his house most hospitably. One 
day he arranged a shooting party to shoot deer in the forest ; he 
had guests each night at supper to meet us; he also piloted me 
through the winding and very devious ways of a copper mine, which 
we entered on one side of a mountain and emerged from the 
other. One of our usual guests was a Servian artillery officer ; 
he was anxious to beguile me into getting up at 3 a.m. to pro- 
ceed through the forest to a bear’s den somewhere in its shady 
recesses—the tempter spoke of the beauty of a skin, but my 
inexperience of the ways of those wily animals deterred me 
from embracing his proposal. Talking of bear hunting, it was 
mentioned that Mr. Elliot, who was then attaché at our Embassy 
in St. Petersburg, was a very successful bear killer; that his plan 
was to allow the bear to rise on his hind feet and then, just 
before he could give a “hug,” to run into its throat a sharp 
pointed knife. Of course villagers near these large forests are 
always ready to assist in the bear’s destruction ; only a few days 
before I reached Maidanbek two of the cows belonging to the 
villagers had been carried off. 

My friend Mr. Paget and myself returned by another route. 
We went with our sheepskin-clad Wallach postillion to Baziasch 
on the Danube; from here we got to Temesvar, the capital of 
the Banat, the great wheat-growing district of Hungary ; here I 
got a Russian bath, and as the air outside, it was then October, 
was frosty, and that inside the bath-room nearly 100°, [ caught 
cold. We went on the following day, which was Sunday, to 
visit, at a few miles distance, the Countess Erdody. Her lady- 
ship was in chapel, hearing mass, but at once came out on our 
names being taken to her by one of the servants. After dinner 
a well-appointed open barouche, drawn by four active little 
Hungarian horses, took us at a gallop over miles of the 
estate, making nothing of small hedges and ditches, but taking 
them in their stride. These Hungarian horses are strong, wiry, 
compact little animals, capable of great endurahce and with a 
good turn of speed; the average price at which they can be 
purchased is the equivalent to ten sovereigns of our money ; 
they form the chief part of the Austrian cavalry regiments. 
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One Hungarian magnate I was to have seen, but he was away 
from his estate near Temesvar; he afterwards called on me in 
Vienna, and had with him what I took for a portmanteau, but 
it was only his ordinary cigar-case. 

We reached Vienna in the beginning of November, just as 
the snow was falling and the double windows were put up. 
Baron Ward came and breakfasted with me at my hotel ; it was 
the second of November, All Souls’ day. All Vienna was 
thronging the cemeteries and depositing wreaths of immortelles 
on the tombs of their friends, and the baron was determined to 
adopt the customs of the country of his adoption and had been 
busy ere we arrived in paying this tribute of affection to some 
of his Austrian friends. And here I close this slight sketch of 
my visits in Austria-Hungary and Servia in 1856. 





The Cad. 


A STORY OF IMPROBABILITIES. 


OF all things trying in a trying world, and calculated to upset 
the moral equilibrium and reduce the temper toa vanishing 
point, perhaps a bazaar may be counted as among the most 
effectual. And added to this a bazaar in the early days of June 
when by chance the sun burns down with tropical fervour, and 
no breath of air penetrates within the crowded walls. And yet 
Lady Margaret Walker’s face as she sat for a brief moment 
with her friend Mrs. Armistead and discussed a scrappy sand- 
wich in the place of her regular meals, was a study in absolute 
content. And this, notwithstanding the fact that she had been 
on her feet for certainly seven hours and had gone without 
either her luncheon or her customary siesta. That she had 
talked unceasingly throughout the weary day and used every 
known and unknown blandishment for the subjection of doubtful 
purchasers, that she had organized raffles with untiring vigour, 
and that twice her best friend had borne away in triumph a most 
promising customer, literally, from under her very nose! And 
yet now, when a more equable temper than she possessed might 
have been excused for giving out, she still smiled on with an ex- 
pression of absolute satisfaction ! 

“T think,” she said, helping herself to another sandwich, “1 
really think it has been a success. We have nearly emptied our 
stall, and though three parts dead I feel triumphant!” 

Mrs. Armistead did not answer for a moment ; her eyes were 
fixed upon a girl standing not far from them, who was listening 
with a somewhat elaborate air of indifference to the remarks of a 
young man with extraordinarily bowed legs, a strongly-marked, 
rather Jewish, profile and a decided tendency to riotous rings and 
watch chains. 

“Elizabeth does not seem animated with your victorious spirit,” 
she said at last. Lady Margaret glanced at her daughter and 
her brows contracted as she caught her expression. 

“No,” she replied shortly, “nothing interests Elizabeth much, 
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and yet when I was a girl I should have considered a bazaar 
dissipation.” 

Mrs. Armistead smiled. She had heard sketches of Lady 
Margaret Wetherby’s career before she married John Walker the 
rich banker, but she said nothing. And after all it had certainly 
been hard lines that the bank should have failed a year after the 
marriage, and then that John himself should one morning have 
forgotten to awake and been found lying across his bed with a 
little empty poison bottle at his side. All this Mrs. Armistead 
reflected was hard no doubt—hard for Elizabeth too—then a 
sudden thought struck her, and she opened her mouth to speak, 
but closed it again hastily. 

Perhaps Lady Margaret had sold other things that day besides 
the pottery and knick-knacks on her stall ! 

“Well,” she said, “girls are all much the same nowadays, but 
I suppose they are only what we make them. After all, I don’t 
think they are so much different from what we were, only we 
forget, and of course we must hold up some sort of an example 
to them. They will do the same themselves some day.” 

These were sentiments which Lady Margaret was quite 
unable to appreciate. It was her firm and unshaken belief that 
since the days when she was young everything and everyone, 
with the burning exception of herself, had been steadily and 
surely going to the bad, and it was only motives of politeness 
which prevented her mentioning where she thought they would 
end. 

Mrs. Armistead leant back in her chair, and leisurely inspected 
the people. 

“Isn’t that Mr. Graves I see?” she asked. A man was 
threading his way slowly up the room, stopping here and there, 
but he showed no inclination to remain anywhere long, and 
appeared to be in search of something he was unable to find. 

As Lady Margaret observed him, the expression of content- 
ment gradually faded from her face and a visible dissatisfaction 
settled in its place, 

“Yes,” she replied. “That is Mark Graves. What does he 
want here, I wonder ?—bazaars used not to be in his line at all.” 

Mrs. Armistead thought that the reason of his presence would 
not be far to find. “You have known him all his life, have you 
not ?” she asked. 

24* 
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“Yes, his mother and I were girls together, and I have known 
Mark since he was a baby, so I am the more grieved to think 
of the reprehensible way he has run through his fortune. He is 
a young man without a trace of self-control—or, I am afraid, 
moral rectitude,” and Lady Margaret compressed her lips into a 
thin line of disapproval. 

Mrs. Armistead suppressed a smile. “ Really! I am sorry to 
hear you say so. He is a special favourite of mine, and I have 
always hoped that Elizabeth would marry him. He is the one 
man I have thought nice enough for her.” 

Then she leant back in her chair to watch the effect of her 
speech. But Lady Margaret was not to be drawn. The lines 
of her mouth were still rigid, but her composure was complete. 

“Elizabeth ? Oh, dear me,no! Such a thought would never 
enter either of their heads. I always notice that young people 
brought up together have no wish to marry. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

Mrs. Armistead shrugged her shoulders and intimated that 
she did not agree. 

“ Besides,” continued Lady Margaret, “I may tell you, in 
strict confidence, that I have other views for dear Elizabeth. 
In fact I may say that I have finally given my consent to 
her marriage with Mr. Plunket in a few months, and he is of 
course everything I could desire for my daughter, and I only 


wish there were a few more young men with his strict principles 
nowadays.” 


“Abi” 

Mrs. Armistead fixed her eyes upon the young man with the 
bow legs. 

Lady Margaret put up her long-handled eyeglass and looked 
at her friend. 

“1 beg your pardon, dear.” 

Mrs. Armistead returned the look steadily. 

“Not at all. I merely said, ‘ah.’” 

Lady Margaret laughed gaily. 

“Oh, I see. You wish to reserve your congratulations for 
Elizabeth herself. You are quite right, it is really no subject 
for my rejoicing. I shall only lose my sweet child and—— 
Ah, Lord Greyly, is that you! So pleased you were able to 
come. Will I go to the waxworks with you? Yes, certainly. 
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I have been longing to see them all the afternoon—good-bye, 
Caroline dear—good-bye, if I don’t see you again !” 

And Lady Margaret walked off with Lord Greyly at her 
side, on the way confiding to his ear that “poor Caroline 
Armistead was really growing most peculiar.” 

Now Lord Greyly admired Mrs. Armistead very greatly, so 
he replied that he always looked upon her as one of the most 
charming women of his acquaintance, and the subject was not 
continued. 

Meanwhile Mark Graves had made his way from stall to 
stall along the entire length of the hall, and as Lady Margaret 
and Lord Greyly disappeared behind the curtain which con- 
cealed the waxworks he caught sight of Elizabeth and came 
towards her. The young man with the bow legs was shaking 
hands and taking his leave in a loud and cheerful drawl. 

“Well, ta ta, Elizabeth,” he was saying, “I'll look in to-mor- 
row about tea time as you won’t ask me to lunch, but I think it’s 
rather shabby of you. I really do. Hullo, Graves!” as he turned 
round. “ Here you are! Hope you've got your pockets full! A 
bazaar’s a devil of a place foremptying them! I’m completely 
cleaned out and not a thing to show, but a sofa cushion which 
don’t suit my complexion. Well---so long!” and he departed, 
whistling and twirling his cane. 

Mark Graves looked steadily at the girl in front of him. 

“What did ‘ The Cad’ mean by calling you ‘ Elizabeth’ ?” 

She laughed—but not because she was amused. 

“I suppose,” she replied, “that since I am to marry him 
he has the right, and you must not call him ‘The Cad’ any 
more.” 

“You marry ‘ The Cad’!” 

He fell back a step and stared at her blankly. 

“Hush! Every one will hear you. Take me into the tea 
room and I will tell you about it. Mamma is with Lord Greyly, 
so she won’t miss me.” 

It may here be remarked that the baptismal name of the 
young man with the Semitic profile was John Horatio Plunket. 
But ever since his appearance in Society he had been known as 
“The Cad ”"—this being considered shorter and more to the 
point. 

His father had made his money in rags—and other things. 
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Now rags, though unromantic, are professedly remunerative, 
and John Horatio found himself, at the age of twenty-five, an 
orphan and the possessor of more money than he could count. 

He spent freely, but he took care to get his money’s worth— 
and he usually got it. Though there were those who could have 
testified to his open-handed generosity where no return was 
possible. 

Fortune showered her favours upon him from every side and 
his luck had become proverbial. In fact in most respects he was 
a young man very much to be envied. 

Every house that was worth entering was open to him, and the 
mothers of marriageable daughters showed him the light of their 
countenance. And the daughters, on their side, called him “The 
Cad” and accepted his flowers and his theatre stalls. 

He quite knew his own power, also what was his real position 
in Society. It wanted his money, and he wanted its houses to 
visit in. So everything was fair, and as it should be. 

But to return. Elizabeth and Mark Graves were sitting 
opposite each other in the tea room with a small tabie between 
them. Mark’s face wore an expression of extreme perplexity, 
and he rested his elbows on the table. 

“ Now, Elizabeth,” he said, “tell me what it means? When 
did you accept ‘The Cad’?” 

She did not answer immediately, but with great deliberation 
unbuttoned her long suéde gloves and laid them upon the table 
beside her. 

“Well,” she said, “I have not actually accepted him. It has 
all been arranged for me, which should make me feel grateful, as 
it takes a lot of worry off my hands.” 

She spoke slowly and kept her eyes fixed upon a point of the 
wall at the other side of the room. 

Mark Graves felt at this moment that life was a hard thing to 
understand. He took one of the gloves Elizabeth had laid down 
and looked at it thoughtfully, drawing it through his fingers, 
then he pulled himself together and spoke. 

“ But,” he said, “do you acknowledge the right of your rela- 
tions to arrange one of the most important events in your life 
for you? This is a matter where you might surely be allowed 
to judge for yourself. I haven’t a word to say against ‘The 
Cad’ personally, and I believe he’s a very good fellow—in his 
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way. But is that your way? Perhaps I am taking too much 
upon myself talking to you like this, Elizabeth, but we have 
known each other all our lives, and I can’t stand by quietly and 
let you be persuaded into a thing that may make you miserable 
afterwards. If you think you can get along with him and be 
happy, then there is nothing more for me to say but ‘God bless 
you. But I swear you shan’t be bullied into it against your will 
if I can prevent it!” 

By this time the glove was twisted into an unrecognisable 
wisp, and one or two people in the room were deriving ertter- 
tainment from the young man’s earnest manner. 

Elizabeth assumed an air of elaborate carelessness and helped 
herself to a cake with cream inside it. An assumption of 
indifference is sometimes necessary for our subsequent self- 
respect. 

“Don’t let us become tragic, Mark,” she said, “I feel that in 
a few minutes we shall both be striking attitudes. Have a cake” 
—and she pushed the plate towards him. 

The line that divides tragedy and comedy is often of the 
slightest. How slight it was in her own case Elizabeth perhaps 
never guessed. 

Mark stared gloomily at the plate of cakes. He felt that 
Elizabeth had chosen the safest course in refusing to discuss the 
matter with him, but it did not make things any easier. 

“Then,” he said after a pause, “there is nothing more for me 
to say, and I hope you will forgive me if I have already said too 
much.” 

Elizabeth’s nature, upon occasions, was exceedingly contra- 
dictory, she dropped her cake and put out her hand across the 
little table and stopped trying to look unconcerned. 

“ Mark, dear, listen to me,” she said. “We have, as you told 
me, known each other all our lives, and I suppose this is the last 
time we shall talk together like this, or I should not say what I 
am going to. I must marry John Plunket. There is no choice 
left me in the matter. I can’t explain any more to you, but 
perhaps you can understand a little.” 

Mark Graves rather thought he could. He was not altogether 
without a knowledge of Lady Margaret Walker. So he remained 
silent. 

“T ought, I know, to consider myself very lucky,” she’ con- 
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tinued. “I shall be, without doubt, an object of envy to the half 
of London, and the knowledge of that fact alone should com- 
pensate for much and make life worth living. If it doesn’t, 1 am 
unreasonable and must take the consequences !” 

As she finished speaking, she got up from her chair and shook 
the crumbs off her dress. 

To the end of his life, a smell of coffee in the air and a con- 
fusion of voices brought back the remembrance of this afternoon 
to Mark Graves. His only feeling at the time was one of wrath 
against his utter helplessness and inadequacy to deal with the 
situation. 

There was so much he might have said, and what he had said 
seemed so miserably insignificant and far from the point. But 
his lips were closed by a knowledge of his own position. How 
can a man offer himself to a girl with pecuniary ruin staring him 
in the face? No doubt such a thing has been done—and often. 
But every now and then a man has loved well enough in such a 
case to be silent. Though silence is more often regarded as 
an unnecessary self-denial. 

Elizabeth was still standing by her chair. 

“Won’t you take me back, Mark? Mamma will have missed 
me by this time.” 

Mark got up slowly, and his eyes met Elizabeth’s. Our 
tongues we may control, our eyes not always. 

For the space of perhaps fifteen seconds they stood spell- 
bound, staring at each other, with the possibilities of an unex- 
plored existence in their minds. Then a fat woman with her 
arms full of the trophies from many raffles, pushed past Eliza- 
beth into her vacant chair, and she recovered herself with a 
mental jerk. 

The vision of other things faded away and left in its place a 
neat little silhouette of Mr. John Plunket’s features. 

For a moment her hand rested on Mark Graves’ arm. 

“Poor Mark!” she said in rather an uncertain voice, and she 
might have also added “ Poor Elizabeth ! ” 
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LADY MARGARET was not altogether happy in her mind about 
Elizabeth after all. 

For a time she had forgotten Mark Graves, and she had lulled 
herself into a sense of security, but Mrs. Armistead’s words had 
awakened her somewhat rudely. 

Of course it was absurd to think there could be anything of a 
serious nature between them, but, notwithstanding that she 
assured herself of the fact over and over again, she could not 
quite get the idea out of her head. 

Elizabeth was a very obstinate person, and not at all given to 
taking the same view of her own welfare as that which her 
mother took. And if she once made up her mind about a 
thing it was no easy matter to move her. But on the other 
hand, neither was Lady Margaret the person to give in easily to 
any woman, especially if the woman happened to be her own 
daughter, and the subject under dispute a brilliant alliance. 
Oh, no! Any little silliness there might have been between 
them, she was determined, should now be ended. 

A spendthrift and a gambler could not be allowed to stand in 
the way of John Horatio Plunket and his millions. 

She had no chance of speaking to Elizabeth till they were 
back in their own house, then she called her. 

“Elizabeth, I want to speak to you.” She had settled herself 
upon a comfortable lounge, with her face in shadow, and a fan 
in her hand. By way of preliminary she cleared her throat. 

“T saw you talking to Mr. Plunket, Elizabeth,” she began. 
“Did you decide anything about the date of the wedding? I 
think the middle of July would be a good time. That gives us 
more than a month to get your things.” 

Elizabeth was leaning against the mantel-piece and spoke 
indifferently. 

“TI did not consult Mr. Plunket about his marriage. He is, 
of course, at liberty to have it when he chooses.” 

“T wish, Elizabeth, that you would sit down. I have a strong 
objection against talking to people when they are standing.” 

Lady Margaret spoke with a certain amount of irritation. 

“T thought,” she continued, “ you would have had sufficient sense 
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to recognise the obvious advantages of such a match for your- 
self. Because we have a house in Mount Street this year, it 
does not at all follow that we shall have one next. In fact, I can 
assure you that we shall not. I am dipping deeply into my 
capital now x 

Elizabeth’s foot moved the fire-irons, and they fell into the 
grate with a crash. Lady Margaret started at the noise, but 
made no comment, only she proceeded with tightened lips : 

“And if at the end of the season you are still unmarried, it 
will be a choice between furnished apartments in Bayswater and 
a cheap French watering-place. For you know how little, your 
Uncle Wetherby is able to do for you. Of course, if you prefer 
apartments, with cold mutton served by a dirty maid, to the 
position that John Plunket could give you, that is your own 
affair. But I think you might at least consider my feelings in 
the matter.” 

Elizabeth had listened attentively, if not enthusiastically. At 
last she spoke. 

“Have you ever,” she asked slowly, “observed an ostrich, in 
what your friend, John Plunket, would describe as ‘full working 
order ?’” 

Lady Margaret’s face changed colour, and she shut her fan 
with a snap. 

“Even if I were not your mother, Elizabeth, that remark 
would still be in bad taste.” 

“‘I know it perfectly,” answered Elizabeth, “but this is not 
the time to consider questions of taste. I wish for once to tell 
you exactly what I mean, and save you the trouble of keeping 
up any further pretence about my marriage—that it will even- 
tually take place is, of course, inevitable——” 

The severity of Lady Margaret’s face relaxed somewhat. 

“ This I have known for some time, but what I did not know, 
and almost refuse to believe, is, that Mr. Plunket should be 
willing to take me in payment for ‘capital’ supplied to you. 
But I was mistaken in thinking too well of him!” 

Lady Margaret had quite regained her composure. Matters 
were, after all, not so bad as she had feared. 

“You will some day regret the words you have used, Eliza- 
beth,” she said, “but we will let them pass. It seems a result of 
the age that children should sit in judgment upon their parents, 
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and question their right to act as they think best. Whatever I 
have done has been entirely for your good, and what you say 
about John Plunket taking you in payment for the little service 
he rendered me, is, of course, childish folly! You should have 
had enough experience of life to know that those things are 
only done in novels.” 

Elizabeth walked across the room. 

“It’s no use discussing the subject further,” she said wearily. 
“T have told you what I know to be the truth. Five thousand 
pounds is not a ‘little service, and as a proof that I believe what 
I say, I tell you now that you may arrange the wedding for 
July, or any other time you please. But you will remember 
that I am acquainted with the facts of the case.” 

Then she went out and shut the door behind her. 

Lady Margaret breathed a sigh of relief. She had always the 
suspicion that she did not altogether understand Elizabeth— 
now she knew it. And the knowledge had forced itself upon 
her in a markedly disagreeable manner. Her triumph had cost 
her somewhat dear, but after all there is no glory in a bloodless 
victory. 


os 


Ill. 


THE description of one ball is, I suppose, much like the de- 
scription of every other ball. The only things that vary much 
are, perhaps, the fashions of the dresses and the quality of the 
champagne. And even these are more or less alike during one 
season. 


That Lady Heathercote’s dance would be described in the 
papers as a complete success, and one of the most brilliant func- 
tions of the season, was a foregone conclusion. There was always 
a certain “chic” about her entertainments to which other 
hostesses aspired, but usually failed to reach. They were never 
too crowded, there was always room to dance, if anyone wanted 
to, and every appointment, including the guests, was distin- 
guished in some way for its perfection. 

Mr. Plunket—who, be it remembered, was distinguished for 
his income, leisurely ascended the handsome staircase and made 
his bow to Lady Heathercote, then he moved to one side and 
looked round him. 
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He was late in arriving, so nearly everyone had already come. 
He caught a glimpse of Elizabeth’s graceful figure passing 
through a doorway in the distance and was about to follow her, 
when he became suddenly aware that Mrs. Armistead was stand- 
ing at his side. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Plunket?” she said, “you are the one 
person I most wished to see. If you are not engaged to dance 
will you take me to a seat somewhere? I rather want to talk to 
you.” 

“The Cad” bowed. “Certainly, I shall be delighted. But 
where shall we go?” 

Mrs. Armistead raised her hands in horror. 

“Well, really, is it coming to this, that besides having to 
entertain you with conversation, we must also find you a place 
to sit out a dance in?” 

He smiled slowly. 

“No, I don’t mean that. I only made the remark just—well, 
just for something to say, you know.” 

There was a sweet simplicity about “The Cad” which Mrs. 
Armistead always enjoyed. 

“Qh, I see, you didn’t mean it in fact. Well, your manners 
are mended by the explanation, but you expose the weakness of 
your conversational powers. Fortunately I only want you to 
listen to what I am going to say, to answer a few questions, 
and above all not to mind what I do say!” 

Mr. Plunket expressed himself satisfied. He was always ready 
to listen, which was one of his good points. 

They seated themselves in a little out-of-the-way recess, 
sheltered from view by the usual and conventional palm, which 
after many seasons of hiring out must have been too weary of 
life to care about ball-room confidences. So they were safe. 

Mrs. Armistead looked round her, arranged the folds of 
her dress and began. “I don’t feel very happy about what 
I am going to say, Mr. Plunket, and it’s a thankless task in- 
terfering with other people’s business. But I must do it. 
It would be wicked to leave things as they are. I saw Eliza- 
beth Walker to-day, and she tells me that you and she are to be 
married very soon—well, under other circumstances I should 
tell you what a lucky man I thought you were—but now I 
really can’t !” 
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“The Cad” smiled faintly, he was not easily impressed and 
treated the matter as a joke. 

“Why, what’s Elizabeth been doing?” he asked. 

Mrs. Armistead also smiled, but at the same time she was 
sorry for him. 

“You see,” she went on, “I have known her a great many 
years and she is an especial friend of mine.” 

“Yes, I see,” assented “ The Cad,” “and I’m very glad. No. 
girl could have a better friend than I’m sure you are.” 

Mrs. Armistead acknowledged the compliment with an in- 
creased misgiving. Yes, she certainly liked “ The Cad,” and she 
was exceedingly sorry for what she had to say. But Elizabeth 
was her friend before John Plunket, so she proceeded. 

“ And my great object where she is concerned is to see her 
happy. Now I’m afraid that a good deal lately has been going 
on which would prevent this!” 

Mr. Plunket glanced quickly at his companion. 

“Do you mean that marrying me would make her unhappy ?” 

Mrs. Armistead reflected. Should she veil her words or 
should she be brutally frank? Brutality seemed to her in this 
instance the most humane course. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I do.” 

“The Cad” shook himself as though he were relieved of a 
burden and laughed easily. 

“Then that’s all right! But you did give me a turn. I 
expect you think she is being made to marry me, but she isn’t. 
She told me with her own lips that she would have me, and I 
don’t think she’s the girl to do a thing like that against her will. 
Besides,” he added with a little hesitation, “I know from other 
sources that she likes me better than she shows—although I’m 
not much to look at!” 

Mrs. Armistead never liked the young man so thoroughly or 
was so sorry for him as at this moment, and she registered in 
her own mind a little private oath of vengeance against the 
“ other sources.” 

“I’m not at all surprised at her liking you,” she said. “ But— 
well, in short, she likes someone else better !” 

There ! it was out now, and she felt a sense of relief. 
“What do you mean?” 
“The Cad” was a self-possessed young man, but no amount 
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of self-possession could keep the note of agitation out of his 
voice. 

Mrs. Armistead laid her hand on his arm. 

“I mean this. That I think you are being very badly treated 
and—yes—and humbugged !” 

“The Cad” drew his eyebrows together. “ Not by Elizabeth, 
I swear !” 

“No, not by Elizabeth.” 

He twisted himself round impatiently. 

“Then I wish you would tell me what it all means! I never 
guessed a riddle in my life, and I’ll be shot if I understand one 
word that you’re saying.” 

“No, I thought you did not, and that is why I brought you 
here to-night, and I told you beforehand that you must not 
mind what I say. You will be glad afterwards yourself. Did 
you or did you not lend Lady Margaret some thousands of 
pounds a few months ago?” 

“The Cad” allowed his eyes to open to an unaccustomed 
extent. 

“Yes, I did. But I don’t see what——” 

“Exactly. You don’t see what that has to do with me. But 
you will shortly. Let me try and tell you how it was. She came 
to you one day and asked your assistance to tide her over a bad 
moment. You lent her the money she required, and then-—as 
far as you were concerned—the matter might have dropped, 
had she not herself hinted that if you cared about her, Elizabeth 
would be your wife for the asking. You did care for her, and 
there was no reason to suppose that she didn’t return your 
feelings, because you did not then know as much of Lady 
Margaret as you will.” 

The main points of this speech were pure conjecture on the 
part of Mrs. Armistead, but as she thought, she was not far from 
the truth. 

“ The Cad’s ” face wore a strained look. 

“T don’t quite understand yet,” he said hoarsely. “Of course 
I cared for Elizabeth. She’s the only woman I have ever cared 
for. And if Lady Margaret hadn’t said anything, I shouldn’t 
have either—after lending the money, you know—in case she 
told lies about it, and—er—made Elizabeth feel uncomfortable 
and think she had to marry me.” 
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Mrs. Armistead looked at him curiously. She was beginning 
to suspect that he was even a finer fellow than she thought. 

“ That is exactly what did happen,” she said. 

“The Cad ” whistled softly. 

“That’s the way the cat jumps, is it? The old devil! She 
made Elizabeth believe that I was buying her for five thousand 
pounds ?” 

“Yes, she made her believe that!” 

It would have been impossible for his face to become paler 
than it already was, but the knuckles of his clenched hand stood 
out white in the lamplight, and it would have been a bad 
moment for Lady Margaret Walker to have come in just then. 

He took out his pocket-handkerchief and wiped his fore- 
head. 

“The old devil,” he repeated. “I suppose she never told the 
real reason why I gave her the money ?” 

“No. She only intimated in plain terms to Elizabeth that she 
must repay it in person by marrying you!” 

“ The old devil! Well, the real reason was,” he went on, “that 
years ago John Walker helped my old dad out of a tight place 
—you know John was a money lender before he was a banker— 
that’s how he knew my dad——” 

Mrs. Armistead did not know, but she nodded her head 
acquiescently. 

“My governor was a grateful old chap and he made me 
promise, before he died, if I ever had the chance to help anyone 
belonging to John Walker, that I would. Of course I promised. 
It was the dad’s own money, and he had a right to say what he 
wanted done with it. So when Lady Margaret came to me last 
january and hinted that she was in difficulties, I said ‘ Very well, 
here’s my chance,’ and told her the whole story. I had no more 
idea of getting back either the money or anything in return for 
it than I have of getting interest on the shilling I chucked to a 
crossing-sweeper this morning.” 

Mrs. Armistead wished that Lady Margaret could have heard 
the comparison. 

“Poor Elizabeth,” he muttered, “poor girl! Fancy having 
that old harridan for a mother! She must have had the doose 
of a time lately, too, thinking she was obliged to marry me 
when she didn’t want to. I suppose it’s Graves she likes really. 
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Well—well——” and he took out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead once more. 

Mrs. Armistead would have liked to put her arm round his 
shoulder and comfort him, but instead she sat quite silent, marvel- 
ling at the stupidity of a society which could nickname a man 
like the one at her side, “ The Cad.” 

After a little she put out her hand and touched his arm. 

“Was I right to tell you all this ?” 

He started as though he had been suddenly awakened from 
sleep. 

“Right? Oh, yes, you were right enough. And we ought to 
be very grateful to you—Elizabeth and I—especially Elizabeth. 
Her ladyship would have made a nice mess of her life if it hadn’t 
been for you. But I shall have something to say to her on that 
subject myself,” he added quietly. 

His attempt to keep his own trouble in the background was 
very pathetic, and Mrs. Armistead felt a lump rise in her throat 
as she answered him. 

“Yes. I think you can be safely left to deal with Lady 
Margaret. But you make me almost sorry that I spoke at all. 
Elizabeth will go a long way before she meets as fine a man and 
as true a gentleman as you are.” 

“The Cad” smiled, and then she saw how drawn and white his 
face looked. 

“Thanks,” he said, “for your good opinion. I’m afraid it’s 
better than I deserve, but I like to hear it and I daresay I shall 
get over things in a little. But it does knock spots out of a man 
to think what a fool he is sometimes.” 

Mrs. Armistead stood up and moved aside the leaves of the 
palm. 

“We are all fools sometimes, Mr. Plunket, and let us be thank- 
ful it is only ‘sometimes.’ But if more people had a little 
of your sort of folly the world would be a better place.’ Then 
she went back into the ball-room. 


IV. 


LADY MARGARET had, on more than one occasion in her life, 
passed a bad quarter of an hour. But she had rarely experienced 
more disagreeable sensations, or a more complete and unpleasant 
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surprise than upon the afternoon when her prospective son-in-law 
sent in his card and asked for fifteen minutes’ interview. 

“The Cad” in some respects was absolutely without feeling. 
One of his creeds was that if a woman behaves like a blackguard 
she must be treated as one, and no consideration of chivalry 
towards the sex would deter him from saying all that was in his 
mind when the occasion arose. 

And now that the occasion had arisen it made no difference to 
him that it was Elizabeth’s mother against whom his wrath was 
kindled, indeed, that fact only strengthened his determination of 
making things unpleasant for her. 

Lady Margaret had not altogether realized this side of his 
character, but she was to do so very soon in its fullest signifi- 
cance. 

She greeted the young man with effusion when he was shown 
into her room and came forward with outstretched hands. 

“ But, my dear John, what ave you been doing to yourself? 
You look wretchedly ill and at least ten years older. Ah, you 
young men, you are all alike! Late hours and too much excite- 
ment. It’s the same tale all the world over!” 

But “ The Cad” alike disregarded her outstretched hands and 
her playful manner. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ before you trouble yourself to talk any 
more you would like to hear what I have got to say!” 

Lady Margaret looked at him through her eye-glass. A faint 
misgiving crossed her mind, but she suppressed it instantly. It 
was of course only his atrocious manners. But he was not yet 
her son-in-law, so she answered with a fair show of affability : 

“ Oh, of course, if you like. But won’t you sit down? Eliza- 
beth is lunching with the Armisteads, but I expect her back 
directly.” 

“The Cad ” smiled faintly. 

“ Thanks, I’ll stand. You probably won’t want to keep me 
long. I merely dropped in to let you know that the engagement 
between Miss Elizabeth and myself is off!” 

Lady Margaret was on the point of resuming her seat, but she 
stopped half way and stood up again. 

“Off! What do you say?” 

“ That’s what I say,” he replied, “ off!” 

Lady Margaret drew back. 
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“Ts this a joke, or are you mad ?” 

He laughed grimly. 

- “Qh, no, I’m not mad, and I’m not drunk, and I’m not sicken- 

ing for an infectious disease, though I think I must have been 
all three the day I-lent you that five thou. and let you come 
back here and tell your daughter any lies you liked about it. I 
ought to have been there myself while the explanations were 
going on, but that would have spoilt your little game at the 
beginning, while now it’s only spoilt half-way through !” 

Lady Margaret rarely lost control over herself,:but her face 
was deadly white. 

“ Have you anything more to say?” 

“No, nothing in particular.” 

“Ah! I thought not!” 

“Why?” he asked absently. 

He was thinking of Elizabeth and fell headlong into the trap. 

Lady Margaret smiled. 

“Because from a gentleman’s point of view there would still 
remain everything to be said.” 

“ The Cad ” looked at her for a moment. 

“Ay, yes, I see! Very good indeed. But you rather miss 
your point, because you see I’m not a gentleman—never was 
one and don’t particularly want to be one. But now you mention 
it I have just one thing to say, and that is, in the society which 
I came from—rag pickers and that sort of thing, you know, we 
are not in the habit of selling our daughters to the highest bidder. 
So you must excuse me if I don’t understand how to negotiate 
a business of the sort, and please consider everything said that 
would, under the circumstances, be necessary in the highest 
circles. We are always glad to model ourselves. :upon the 
manners of the aristocracy, and I flatter myself that I’ve learnt 
a thing or two since I’ve been among them—but I’ve also taught 
them a thing or two——! ” 

Lady Margaret felt that she had made an unwise remark. 

“T do not wish,” she said, “either to discuss the manners of 
the class from which you sprang, or to prolong this interview. 
I was foolish in expecting you to recognise the necessity of a 
further explanation, but may I enquire if you have acquainted 
my daughter with your—er—intentions ?” 

“Qh, yes! She was, as you know, lunching with Mrs. 
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Armistead, so was I. I told her all that was necessary and 
begged her pardon for thinking for one minute that she had 
accepted me for my money, when instead of that, it was as ‘she 
thought to shield her mother’s name. When I came away 
Graves had just arrived, and I fancy after all,” he added, “she 
will be married in July.” 

The handle of Lady Margaret’s eye-glasses broke with a snap 
in her hand. 

“She shall never marry Mark Graves,” she said, and the tone 
of her voice was not pleasant to hear. 

“ The Cad” walked across the room and picked up the broken 
pieces of tortoise-shell and placed them carefully on the mantel- 
piece, then he turned to Lady Margaret: 

“TI think,” he said slowly, “that Miss Elizabeth : will marry 
Graves, and when you reflect calmly upon things in general, you 
will be of the same opinion.” 

Then he put his hand in his breast pocket and took out a long 
blue envelope which he dropped on the table. 

“ You will give this to Miss Elizabeth when she comes in and 
—yes, I think this time I can trust you, because it’s the sort of 
thing that I should know of if it didn’t reach her.” 


He stooped and picked up his hat. 

“T have the honour,” he said with a deep bow, “to wish your 
ladyship a good afternoon!” and he closed the door behind 
him. 


Lady Margaret was mentally stunned with the interview, and 
it took her some minutes before she could even recover suffi- 
ciently to realize her intense anger. But there were no words 
and no feelings which could even adequately express that. The 
one time in her life when she had been thoroughly worsted 
was by a little cad with bow legs and three millions of money ! 

Then her eyes fell on the blue envelope lying on the table, 
and she took it up and saw that it was unsealed. 

She drew out the contents. A folded document and a letter. 
The letter was not even in a separate envelope. 


“DEAR MISS ELIZABETH,” it began, “forgive me if I am a 
little premature in offering my congratulations, but unless I do 
so now I may not have the opportunity for some time, as I am 


leaving town almost immediately. 
25* 
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“TI also want mine to be your first wedding present, so please 
accept the enclosed with every good wish for your future 
happiness, And if you can, without bothering yourself, think 
of me sometimes, it would do me a lot of good. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“JOHN H. PLUNKET.” 


The folded document explained that the title deeds of a row 
of houses in the neighbourhood of Mayfair had been made 
over to “ Elizabeth Huntley Walker and to her heirs for ever.” 

Lady Margaret read it carefully through, and then she realized 
that her daughter was a rich woman. And she also understood 
with an access of freshly-kindled anger why “ The Cad” had not 
hesitated in trusting her to deliver the blue envelope and its 
contents. 


MARK HOLLAND. 





The Secret of the Dead. 


O’er all there hung the.shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the air, 
The place is Haunted ! 


—T. Hoop. 
“WHEN I get to the next stile I shall rest,” I assured myself, for 
I had been on the tramp all day through the hills and dales of 
Derbyshire, and now, tired, hot, and dusty, felt disinclined for 
much more walking. 

My pitching on this Midland county for my holiday tour had 
been rather a sudden fancy, but, on spreading out my much-used 
map, I found amidst all the red-marked patches of acquaintance- 
ship one Midland county shone out in simple white, and though 
there were many other spaces yet to fill up, this Derbyshire 
land persistently asserted itself in such an aggressive fashion 
that, turn away from it as much as I could, it would not be 
ignored. 

At last, with rather a strong expression, I threw all my guide 
books in a heap, packed a knapsack with necessaries and a 
valise with extras, and took the night mail for Derby. 

This was ten days ago, and now my furlough was nearly over. 
In one week’s time I should be on my way to India and work, 
and it would probably be many years before I could visit old 
England again. 

Of farewells I had none to say, the few relations I possessed 
were scattered to the four quarters of the world, and my friends 
were far too numerous for me to go the round of them, neither 
would they expect it from previous experience of their old com- 
rade the Rover. 

The flies were very teasing, utterly useless to shake one’s head 
nearly off, wave at them with hat and hands—hum—buzz— 
sting, they were on one again, nipping and pinching at their very 
good pleasure. 

At last that long-hoped-for stile appeared beside me, and with 
a satisfied yawn I threw myself on to it. 

Then just below me, nestled against the hill-side, I saw a little 
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greystone church. __ Inside, should the door be open, it would at - 
least be shady, and I felt nearly broiled. 

So down I went. 

A quaint old Norman arch with stone seats was the nearest 
entrance, and such a delicious coolness filled the tiny building 
that with a great-feeling of contentment I thankfully sank down 
on one of the open seats, and stretched out my tired limbs. 

Surely in former holidays I had done much more with less 
fatigue, maybe the long hot years spent in India had weakened 
my muscles and tried my sinews. 

You will remember of old, a more matter-of-fact fellow than 
myself didn’t breathe. Jokes were always an abhorrence to me. 
I never could see the points of them, and as for light literature 
so called, one novel was all I ever managed in that line, and I 
fell asleep over ¢hat more times than I care to say—all this by 
the way. 

Presently I glanced round the simple building, and soon found, 
from the various monuments around, it was far older than I had 
fancied at first. 

One old tomb struck me much, it was so very carefully 
carved, and though Time's touches had long since softened the 


sharp edges and crumbled the figures and letters more than a 
little, it yet had a power and life of its own that would never be 
lost. 


Only the old favourite style of its generation. The father and 
one son kneeling on one side of an oaken coffer, the mother and 
four daughters facing them on the other side. 

The wife must have been a handsome woman if she resembled 
her stony likeness, and it was no doll prettiness, but a woman of 
will and power, whose effigy with tightly clasped hands knelt 
there. Her husband it was plain had been of rougher, ruder 
-mould, a bluff old English gentleman. I got up from my seat 
and went nearer to look closer at the group and inscription. 
All the names and dates were filled in, with the exception that 
no date came after the son’s name—the blank space remained. 

I went back to my former position and sat down for yet a few 
more j minutes’ rest, and then a strange thing happened—the 
kneeling lady rose swiftly from beside the coffer, and fell almost 
prostrate at my feet with her thin hands raised in piteous prayer, 
and heavy tears trickling down the saddest face I ever saw. I 
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rubbed my eyes to clear my vision, and with a start jumped up 
from ‘what |I suppose you will call a doze. J/ think otherwise, 
-but that matters not. 

The lady in stone looked quite a fixture on the tomb again, 
as my last glance fell on her, and finding by the lengthening 
shadows my rest must have been longer than I had thought, I 
put on a spurt, and tramped onwards to my next sleeping place, 
an old-fashioned inn. 

Over my bread and cheese I asked the landlady about the 
quaint carved tomb I had so lately seen. 

She told me that long ago the family had been of some im- 
portance, and that the old Squire had himself carved the tomb, 
and filled in all the names, leaving only the dates of death to be 
added. 

The family heritage was an awful temper —“ passionate” 
would not describe it—it was a fierce unbridled rage, dreadful to 
witness. When first the Squire’s wife came to the Manor her 
grief and fright had been so apparent, that for love of her, her 
husband did try to curb his fearful temper, but of what use then ? 
As well try to check the mountain torrent on its rapid down- 
ward rush, as in full-grown manhood alter the whole habit of a 
life-time. 

Soon the restraint was forgotten, and though custom and use 
never became second nature to the poor lady, doubtless she soon 
knew that whilst the fierce rage lasted, she was powerless to in- 
terfere. 

Two of the daughters died as children, the others fought and 
quarrelled from childhood into youth, and then another black 
drop filled poor Madam’s cup—husband and son disputed so 
fiercely together that often they came to blows, and once or 
twice indeed, it was said, that but for the poor mother throwing 
herself between them in their mad fury, bloodshed would have 
resulted. 8, 

Then one night there was an awful uproar, and when it at last 
died away, father and son rode off from the old manor, and the 
mother was left weeping on her knees. 

Days passed, and when with a heavy frown, and in a savage 
humour, Squire Malcolm returned alone, the servants began to 
whisper they had but gone away to finish their quarrel elsewhere 
—doubtless Master Hugh had been silenced, perhaps for ever, 
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and none would know where his poor bones had been hidden 
secretly away. 

My landlady paused to notice if I appeared to take a proper 
interest in her bygone tale, and finding I waited for more she 
went on. 

Shortly after Hugh Malcolm departed, the tomb in the church 
was put up, the Squire carefully choosing a suitable place, not 
too high up, he said, for folks to admire his work ; and though 
one or two suggested it was a creepy notion to have it put up 
when he was alive, he utterly pooh-pooh’d the idea, and said all 
family stones and tablets had spaces left on them for the 
survivors, and the names being properly filled in would hasten 
no one’s death. 

The two surviving daughters married and left the old place. 
Time passed on, the parents were getting well on in years, when 
one day the old squire broke his neck in the hunting field, and the 
shock of seeing him brought home lifeless was too much for 
Dame Anne, she fell senseless to the ground, and the doctors 
said, though she might probably live some years, she would 
never speak or walk again. 

Over and over she tried to ask for something, and pointed 
always in the direction of the church. One day, when she seemed 
rather better, they carried her down into the building and harder 
than ever the poor soul tried with her helpless fingers to shew 
them what she wanted. 

The disappointment of failure brought on a second and worse 
attack, and before a week ended, she passed away from this 
earth, The daughters could throw no light on the son’s 
whereabouts—they almost inclined to the popular idea that he 
had come by his end unfairly. 

For the time being the property was divided amongst them, 
though neither cared to reside in the old home, which was 
accordingly shut up as it still remained, Mrs. Lennox said, up 
to the present time, and was now known far and wide as the 
Haunted House. 

At the present time a descendant of one of the daughters was 
the sole owner, and said to be in a bad state of health. 

The old house was going to rack and ruin and there were 
many that declared they had seen a white figure glide swiftly 
down to the church and pass into the old building ; some said 
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even, that on entering in the quiet evening a kneeling form with 
upraised hands caught their gaze just where Madam’s chair had 
rested on her last sad visit. 

No news of the absent son’s life or death had been received. 

The longest lane has a turn, and so the queerest tale some- 
times ends, and stifling a yawn, I thanked Mrs. Lennox for her 
entertainment and went out for a smoke. 

It was a frying night, quite impossible to sleep, and if I dozed 
off for a minute, kneeling figures in long processions passed and 
repassed in countless numbers. 

Wishing to goodness I had never rested in that queer old 
church, and caring very little I fear for what remained untold of 
that unfinished tale, in despair at last I dressed and went out 
for an early stroll, and on my return decided I could fill my 
foreign letter well to you, Alexander, with all this rubbish, then 
it will be off my mind, and I'll post it at Derby before Thursday. 
Heigh-ho! how the time goes, my holiday is all but over. 

* * * * * * * 

In other lands for many years I toiled away, and now again I 
am on the eve of departure once and for ever from India’s burn- 
ing suns. 

I have come in for a legacy too—supplementing my retiring 
pension ; not much in the way of money, the lawyer says, but an 
old house and a good bit of land, splendidly situated in a most 
healthy part. I think the letter said Staffordshire, but I can’t 
find it anywhere, and haven’t time to hunt round. 

On my return I shall go and havea good prowl by myself, 
without any blue-bags dancing attendance. 

* * * * * * * 

What a bore it should have come on wet, to be sure, just when 
I wish to admire my new property ; old Wigs did look surprised 
when I marched in on him this morning and asked for parti- 
culars of my rural cottage. 

“ A mansion, my dear sir, and on a large scale, and the land 
all round very rich.” 

“Then I suppose it brings in a good bit, as I conclude it is let, 
or did my very distant cousin live there herself ?” 

“No one lived there for ages, and then a farmer consented to 
on condition of paying really a peppercorn rent, and having all 
the land at eight shillings an acre, instead of the proper rate, 
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£2. He uses some of the rooms, but the whole place is in the 
last stage of decay. However, my dear sir, you'll soon see: for 
yourself.” 

“ Supposing I wish to live there, will there be any bother ?” 

A queer smile showed for a minute on the learned gentleman’s 
‘face,as he gravely assured me should I wish to take up my 
residence at Wynadotte Hall, no one would hinder me. 

I certainly forgot to ask him wy my valuable property had 
got into such evil repute, but that I can soon find out, and here 
we are, I do believe. 


* * 


Five hours later! 

Well, this is a rum start ; let me just get it down straight, for 
I seem plumped into a dream of the past. 

When I left the station that old Chips told me was the nearest 
to Wynadotte Hall, I found of course nothing in the shape of a 
conveyance going my way, but as the rain was only then a 
drizzle I started off quite cheerfully. The first check I got was 
on asking my road to the Hall. 

The fellow looked at me, took off his hat, scratched his head 
to awaken his brain, and at last directed me to the Haunted 
House. No one knew it by any other name, said he with a fine 
air of scorn. 

At last the outbuildings came into view, extensive, solid, and 
in good repair, and then the house itself, standing back from the 
road, with a large courtyard in front, and handsome wrought- 
iron gates. The courtyard was nothing but an expanse of 
common rank grass, the gates were broken and rusted, with rail- 
ings missing all along. 

Then the house itself gave me an unpleasant shock, with 
windows blocked up everywhere, and woodwork on doors and 
frames equally innocent of paint. 

I entered by an unlatched door in the lower part of the house, 
at the side, and saw at once that lawyer fellow was right, when 
he said it was indeed a mansion. 

A wide elm staircase with slender spiral suppports went right 
up to the top of the house, with large landings and archways on 
each floor. An iron pillar propped the much worn steps, dark 
with age. The banqueting hall opened straight to the great 
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door leading I presume down to some steps into the overgrown 
courtyard. 

Many of the rooms were in twilight from the darkened 
windows, and only one here and there out of the whole fifty-two 
let in heaven’s light and air. 

Old faded tapestry.in tatters and strips hung still in some of 
the rooms, but holes in the floors, great gaps in the walls, weather 
stains in all directions, told a mournful tale of their own. One 
beautifully worked four-post bedstead took up a good part of 
one of the rooms, and over all hung that strange sad air of 
desolation. The upper floors had gone and the whole looked 
almost unsafe. 

I saw the dark shadow of a tall man thrown strongly on the 
wall of an inner room, but when I reached the spot ’twas but the 
reflection of a battered can piled on top of some old chairs. 

The air was heavy with stale odours, and, depressed not a little 
by this private view, I left the house and neglected grounds, and 
tumbling almost over a fine old man made enquiries about my 
nearest way to the “ Hare and Hounds.” 

He told me of a short cut down the valley easy to find. 

I rummaged in my pockets for matches, but could only find a 
rumpled sheet or two of foreign paper, which on smoothing out 
I found was a faded letter written to a cousin and never posted. 
It was dated from the “ Hare and Hounds,” Derbyshire. Strange 
that I was now on my way to its namesake. 

And there above me stood a little old church; as I live, the 
very identical building of long ago. Why, dimly I still re- 
membered some queer old dream connected with that church. 
Curiosity alone would have obliged me to look round it again, 
and I found it little altered. It is true there were candles and 
flowers on the altar, and the place looked more cared for than of 
old. 

The old carved Malcolm tomb stood unchanged, and as I 
paused in front and read again the sunken lettering, “ Of 
Wynadotte Hall,” caught and held my attention. Why, that 
was my new possession. What was the story that old house 
could tell ? 

With a queer feeling of kinship I went closer to the inscription 
and read it carefully to the end. Thetop of the coffer was 
highly finished off, and the lid itself looked so realistic that in- 
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voluntarily I put up my hand to lift it, and to my surprise it 
opened at once, and a cloud of dust flew right in my face. My 
first impulse, with smarting eyes, was to drop the lid immediately, 
then I saw the inside was really hollow, so plunged my arm down 
to the bottom, and fished up in triumph a small bundle of old 
yellow papers tied with a blue silk ribbon. 

To put them in my pockets, and close the lid was but the 
work of a minute, but even in that glance I saw they were 
likely to prove of interest to me. 

I found the same “Hare and Hounds”I remembered, but 
Mrs. Lennox was getting old and did not recollect me. 

My solitary meal did not take long, and I was soon at the 
papers. 

Well, truly the sins of the father are indeed visited on the 
children to the third and fourth generation. 

The papers were mostly written in a fine pointed Italian hand 
and here is the story I read: 


“J, Anne Cranley, married John Malcolm against the wishes 
of my parents, and, indeed, only a few days before the wedding, 
my poor mother called me into her own room, and pleaded 


earnestly yet again that even now I would give John up. She 
told me that the awful temper that all the family shared had 
again and again broken bonds, and crimes numberless had been 
the result. Certainly one in each generation died a violent 
death, little accounted of in those lawless times, when most 
families had their favourite skeletons, only occasionally aired by 
the light of day. 

“ Still I refused to yield, and then my mother told me that if 
I married John I should need indeed a brave heart and true, for 
the curse must lie on him and his children, though maybe by no 
fault of his own. 

“ His father had had his full share of that evil spirit of old— 
two sons anda daughter had lived at home, and the mother was 
virtually a nonentity. Quarrels with four hot-tempered people 
were matters of everyday occurrence, but one wild, stormy winter’s 
night a fierce row began. 

“The men, at least, had taken more than enough even for those 
hard-drinking times, and soon a regular stand-up fight began, 
when blows rained thick and fast and bitter oaths filled all the air. 
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“ What part in the quarrel Miss Laura took did not transpire, 
but certainly she was present. When the fierce gestures and 
threatening words led to cuffs and knocks, and the father’s hand 
struck a violent blow at the younger son’s head, sending him 
staggering down, striking his temple against a corner of the old 
carved table, her cruel words were silenced. Sobered instantly 
by the sight of the motionless form on the floor—finding their 
efforts unavailing to revive him—Laura Malcolm rushed wildly 
out in the darkness of the night, saddled herself her own white 
horse and rode off at a reckless rate in search of the aid that 
yet could not avail. She was a good rider across country, but in 
the darkness the path was hard to find—the horse got fidgetty 
and frightened, and stumbling into an unseen rabbit-hole just 
as they entered a small wood, fell heavily to the ground, breaking 
his neck against a bank, and though Laura had been thrown off 
in his stumble, one of his hoofs in his dying agony came with 
a horrid dull crash on her head, and with little more than half- 
an-hour between them, two of the wild, reckless band were sum- 
moned to the Unknown Land. 

“ At the Hall itself the night was one never to be forgotten ; the 
father was simply not responsible for his actions, and it fell on 
John Malcolm to make all arrangements, but when, in the early 
morning, the sister’s body was carried home, it was sad to 
see the brother’s grief, and one would have thought the lesson 
strong enough to last a lifetime ; but after a while, however, 
when the shock had worn off, quarrelling began again. 

“Here my mother madea long pause, and glanced appealingly 
at me. Heredity was an awful thing, and rather would she see 
me in my coffin than married to John Malcolm. 

“ As well whistle to the winds! 

“That day week, as Anne Malcolm, on a pillion behind my 
husband, I left my dear old home, and I lived to learn that 
every word my mother spoke came true. 

“TI thought in my pride of ignorance / could manage so well 
there should be no quarrels. Mother was old and timorous, John 
would do anything for me! 

“T had the house pretty much to myself in those days, and 
somehow the gloom that hung over the fine old rooms, the foot- 
steps on the stairs that yet never entered, and that John declared 
was only the elm creaking as all old wood might, the stories the 
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servants told me of the place being haunted, and that the sound 
of angry voices issuing from the banqueting hall, and a white 
horse and its rider, galloping wildly along, were of frequent 
occurrence, etc., etc. It took some years to break my spirit 
down, but the mills of God grind surely if they grind exceeding 
slow. 

“How my heart sank down when Baby Hugh went into a storm 
of temper. It was so dreadful to witness. I expected the child to go 
into convulsions any moment, and the way he threw things about 
with his tiny fists, and kicked and plunged like mad—frightened 
me. What would the future hold for him? God knows I tried 
my best, and poor John prayed me to persevere, but /e never 
took in when he was having what he called a ‘flare up,’ that the 
work of months and years was undone in five minutes of such rage. 

“Father does so and so, the children were sharp enough to 
notice, ‘so of course we can.’ 

“When my little twin daughters died of the fever, I felt sadly 
thankful that though this was no doubt part of the Visitation of 
God that certainly sooner or later would fall on us, they at least 
were innocent. Soon after, I lost my parents, and only then I 
realised how sensibly my mother had always helped me in every 
way and cheered me when nothing else could. She never told 
me I had myself to thank, but pointed me steadily on my rugged 
path to where the light shone clear atthe end. 

“ My husband spent hours sculpturing, and the whim seized him 
to chisel a family tomb. Anything that kept him occupied and 
shortened the time spent over the endless meals was a boon to 
me, and with my wheel humming busily along, many a quiet hour 
was passed. 

“ Hugh also was very anxious to copy his father and carve, and 
one sad day, after a long pillion ride to a distant cousin, we came 
in to find a great ugly hole made in the top of the old coffer 
that my husband had nearly finished. 

“There was a terrible storm of course, and the boy was severely 
punished, but afterwards I found his idea was to make a money- 
box of it‘for Hugh,’ he said. 

“The notion tickled my husband’s fancy, and he said he would 
follow it out, so he made a fresh top with a slit in it that could 
be easily lifted up. 

“As the tomb was nearly finished, and this addition would 
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take a little longer, I encouraged the idea, and my husband 
took pains to carry it out well. 

“Indeed, Hugh’s pocket money gradually came to be always 
kept under the coffer lid, and many other little valuables. be- 
longing to him. Naturally, ¢ze charm of the thing was the slight 
mystery about it, Hugh begging the secret of his money-box 
might be kept. 

“ Ah! those were peaceful days—the lull before the storm. 

“Time passed on, and the shadows came closer! Father and 
son quarrelled bitterly, generally about money, and one day; or 
night rather, that old evil spirit entered into them both, and they 
came to fierce blows. 

“I thought my heart would break, for surely .tizs was the 
Visitation .again. 

“TI parted them somehow, and sullen and ashamed both 
looked, and I saw they would soon begin afresh, when something 
snapped suddenly in my brain, and I fell senseless to the ground. 
Thank God for his mercy in coming to my aid! for, seeing me 
fall, brought back to John’s memory that long-ago night of 
tragedy, when his brother fell—never to rise again ! 

“My hair was damp with water, and wine was at my lips, 
when at last, with a shuddering sigh, I came back to earth’s 
troubles, and my husband, with shaking lips and trembling 
hands (he had thought me dead), promised solemnly the next 
time he and Hugh quarrelled should be the last, for he would 
send the boy away, but surely after such another awful fright, 
there would not be another time! 

“T would not discourage him, but from that day I began to 
save, and coin after coin found their way into Hugh’s coffer. 

“My daughters took more after me than their father, 1 am 
thankful to say, and helped me much, especially as about this 
time I became very subject to long fainting fits. 

“With a dread on me that nothing ever lifted, I wrote to a 
cousin of mine settled in a quaint old Dutch town, and asked 
him if we found it advisable to send Hugh abroad, if he would 
give an eye to the lad, and help him on a bit, and a great load 
seemed lifted from me, when at last an answer came saying the 
boy should at any time be welcome, and come when he might, 
he should have a second home with him, for the sake of his 
cousin Nan! 
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“Carefully I placed this letter with my cousin’s name and 
address in Hugh’s favourite hiding place. 

“Then one night a dispute began about a village youth who, 
John declared, spent his nights poaching, and should be made an 
example of. Hugh defended him vehemently, and protested his 
innocence—louder and louder rose the angry voices with bitter 
sarcasms, cruel taunts, fierce oaths and threatening gestures, and 
then they came to blows. 

“Hugh was slight and wiry, John ponderous and powerful, 
and at first it seemed hopeless to stop them, then I seized a 
great caraffe of water from the sideboard, and threw the whole 
contents of the ice-cold water into their faces. 

“The shock and surprise made a minute’s pause, and gave 
me my chance. Seizing an arm of each with all my force I 
prayed them for the love of Heaven to remember their solemn 
oath, and part before bloodshed came of it! 

“The water was falling in pools on the floor and trickling in 
streams down their necks. I ordered Hugh from the room—to 
pack his clothes at once—never mind the wild night—and then 
L had a sad scene with poor John. 

“Of that I shall not write here. For weal or woe I won 
my way at last. And when the tide of despairing remorse 
had fully set in, I began to hurry Hugh’s preparations. In 
vain John begged me to let them try again — next time I 
might fail to check them, and then that awful doom would 
fail. Vo, twice uo. I had rather never see my boy’s face 
again, than think that the curse of Cain was on one of the two 
I loved so well. 

“The money in the little coffer made quite a good sum, and 
John gave also all he could, and then when the dawn of another 
day began, in the chill of a winter’s morn, father and son—now 
in peace and love, thank God! rode forth together, and I knew I 
had seen the last of my boy. 

“Kneeling, I watched them go, and kneeling I prayed for 
courage never to recall Hugh in his father’s life-time, come what 
might. 

“It is by my husband’s wish I have written out this long 
account, the third that I have made, but the others coming in 
John’s way when angry and unreasonable, he tore them into 
atoms. So this copy I shall place away in Hugh’s hiding place, 
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it will be safe there, and when he returns he will surely know 
where to look. 
* * * * * * * 

“T came home from paying a sick friend a few days’ visit, to 
find John had had the tomb taken down to the church and put 
up, and though somehow I had never thought of my papers 
going there, where could they be safer than in God’s own keep- 
ing? so now I have only to walk quietly down, and put this last 
sheet with the rest. 

“Neither my husband or daughters are aware where Hugh has 
gone, indeed the latter have never mentioned his name to me, 
since that sorrowful morning when I told them, for reasons known 
only to their father and myself, he had gone abroad for years. 

“In all human likelihood, John will long out-live me, for I 
am ageing fast, and should anything happen to se, what more 
natural than that Hugh should be sent for? and then the pain 
and the sorrow of the wearied years of absence from my only 
son, would all go for nothing, for well I know, alas! by now, 
that John will carry his fierce temper to the grave, poor soul, 
and in the quarrels that would surely come, the curse might 
afresh begin. 

“ And neither can I leave even a sealed letter behind, for fear 
of some evil chance. The papers rest in God’s own house, and 
so shall the secret of the boy’s whereabouts. Some day—some- 
how—when the time has come and God’s solemn curse is 
removed, and the dark shadow of the Visitation lifted, perhaps 
there will be happy times in this old haunted house. ‘ Haunted,’ 
ay! truly and indeed, but by man’s own wrong-doing. 

“ ANNE MALCOLM.” 
* * * * * * * 

So my castle is indeed in ruins about my ears, in more senses 
than one, for if that wanderer married abroad, /zs children are 
the rightful heirs, and rather than claim unfairly that sorrowful 
heritage, I would let it lapse to the Crown. Now I must make 
enquiries abroad, and never did anyone part with a legacy with 
less regret than I shall, if only I can find a Malcolm living. 

That poor brave woman has set me a lesson to learn, and an 
example to follow. I should indeed be proud to count kinship 


with her. 
* * * * * * 
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The clue has not been easy to find, the threads of the tangled 
skein had got so mixed and knotted. The first big tangle of 
course had been that all believed so stubbornly in Hugh’s death 
at his father’s hands. 

Step by step, thread by thread, I at length wound the frayed 
and broken hank out straight, and all is plain sailing now. 

Hugh had married a gentle Dutch girl, whose very limited 
knowledge of English perhaps, helped to keep the peace when 
the Malcolm rage broke forth. Then his days of idleness were 
over, and in hard labour, if it zvas voluntary, several years were 
passed. 

Three little children and their mother depended on him for 
their daily bread, when one day in passing along a narrow street, 
where the high projecting houses overhead almost seemed to 
touch, a quaint, heavy old sign fell suddenly on him, hitting him 
just on ¢he fatal place on his temple, killing him on the instant. 

His wife knew little of his English home, though of his parents 
and his sisters he had often talked. 

The kind old cousin would have known with whom to com- 
municate, and what to advise, but he had left his business in 
Hugh’s hands and gone, it was thought, to England. 

The children grew up somehow, but they proved a heavy 
handful. The little girl was deformed from an accidental fall 
down some stone stairs when left in her brothers’ charge, and 
from that day she had possessed such an influence over the 
lads that her word was indeed law to them. 

One boy went to sea, and in the rough life of those times on 
board ship did fairly well, but he never came home again, as he 
was washed overboard in a heavy storm. The other son did 
his utmost to support his mother and sister in comfort, but every 
now and then times were very bad, and then short commons 
prevailed. 

It fortunately never entered his head to think of marrying 
until rather late in life, but when his mother and sister were both 
dead, he missed a woman in his house so much that after years 
of friendship he suddenly married good Burgher Kant’s youngest 
daughter, and ery temper being very fiery, instead of having every- 
thing his own way, he found for peace and quiet’s sake it was 
expedient that Vrow Gretchen should have hers. 

Their only child, a boy, was three years old, when in a cholera 
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outbreak both parents died, the home was pillaged of every 
thing of any value, and the little fellow sent to the poor house. 

And here I found the child. 

I liked his looks, and the officials spoke well of him as an 
honest, likely lad, so I have made up my mind to look after 
him, do guardian in short, give him a decent education and a 
chance in life, and then if he turns out well, when he comes of 
age he shall have that old land handed over to him. The house 
will most likely have tumbled down completely long before then, 
for this poor, destitute, friendless child is only eight. 

In the meantime the property is mzzve to all intents and pur- 
poses, and as I have puzzled out the thing unaided, and con- 
sulted no one, there is little fear of the lad’s hearing about his 
forebears’ sins, about the worst thing for his future welfare that 
could happen to him, in my opinion. Should he prove free 
from that awful taint, then there is before hima useful, and I 
hope‘a happy life, as an English gentleman. 

. * . * * . 


L’ENVOI. 

The boy is now sixteen, and I have not seen him lose his 
temper yet, so I am very hopeful for the future, and I: have but 
to add that my Derbyshire agent in reporting on farming 
matters and local gossip, said in passing, that for eight years now 
no one had seen anything of a ghostly nature at Wynadotte 
Farm, as it now seems generally called, and though still known 
as the Haunted House, I can live in comfort, believing that 
good Dame Anne will rest in peace. The dark stain has been 
wiped out from the Malcolm family, never, pray God, to fall on 
them again. 


E. YOLLAND. 





Famous Poets, 
VIL—JOHN KEATS. 


THE life of Keats was both short and uneventful. He came of 
undistinguished parentage, as his maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Jennings, kept a large livery stable, called the “Swan and 
Hoop,” in the Pavement, Moorfields. The principal stableman 
or assistant in the business was named Thomas Keats, of Devon- 
shire or Cornish origin. He was a well-conducted, sensible, good- 
looking little man, and won the favour of Jennings’s daughter, 
named Frances or Fanny. They married, and this rather con- 
siderable rise in his fortunes left Keats unassuming and manly 
as before. 


Mrs. Keats seems to have been in character less uniform and 
single-minded than her husband. She is described as passion- 
ately fond of amusement, prodigal, dotingly attached to her chil- 
dren, more especially John, and much beloved by them in 
return: a personable, tall woman, with a large oval face. 


John Keats was born at the Moorfields place of business on 
the 31st of October, 1795. There were three other children of 
the marriage, or four, if we reckon a son who died in infancy ; 
George, Thomas, and, lastly, Fanny, born in March, 1803. 

An anecdote is told of John when in the fifth year of his age, 
purporting to show forth the depth of his childish affection for his 
mother. It is said that she then lay seriously ill, and John 
stood sentinel at her chamber door, holding an old sword, which 
he had picked up about the premises, and he remained there for 
hours to prevent her being disturbed. One may fear, however, 
that the anecdote has taken an ideal colouring through the lens 
of a partial biographer. 

The painter, Robert Haydon, who was well acquainted with 
John Keats, and who heard the story from his brother Thomas, 
records it thus: “He was, when an infant, a most violent and 
ungovernable child. At five years of age, or thereabouts, he 
once got hold of a naked sword, and, shutting the door, swore 
nobody should go out. His mother wanted to do so, but he 
threatened her so furiously she began to cry, and was obliged to 
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wait till somebody, through the window, saw her position, and 
came to her rescue.” 

The parents wished to send John to Harrow School, but this 
being found too expensive, he was placed in the Rev. John 
Clarke’s School at Enfield, then in high repute, and his brother 
followed him thither. Here he remained for some years, well 
cared for and well taught. He did not show any exceptional 
talent, but he “was a very orderly scholar,” and got easily 
through his tasks. Two of his favourite books were “ Robinson 
Crusoe” and Marmontel’s “Incas of Peru.” For two or three 
successive half-years he obtained the first prize for voluntary 
work ; and was to be found early and late attending to some 
translation from the Latin or the French, to which he would, 
when allowed his own way, sacrifice his recreation time. He 
was particularly fond of Lempriére’s “Classical Dictionary,” 
Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” and Spence’s “ Polymetis ;” a line of read- 
ing presageful of his own afterwork in the region of Greek 
mythology. 

Of the Greek language, however, he learned nothing; in 
Latin he proceeded as far as the AEneid, and of his own accord 
translated much of that epic in writing. Keats was noticeable 
at school for beauty of face and expression ; he was active and 
energetic, intensely pugnacious, and even quarrelsome. He was 
apt to get into a fight with boys much bigger than himself. 

While still a schoolboy at Enfield, John Keats lost both his 
parents. The father died on the 16th of April, 1804, in returning 
from a visit to the school; his horse fell in the City Road, and 
the rider’s skull was fractured. He was found about one o’clock in 
the morning speechless, and expired towards night, aged thirty- 
six. The mother suffered from consumption, of which she died 
in February, 1810. “John,” so writes Haydon, “sat up whole 
nights with her in a great chair, would suffer nobody to give her 
medicine, or even cook her food but himself, and read novels to 
her in her intervals of ease.” After her death Keats hid himself 
for some days in a nook under his master’s desk, passionately 
inconsolable. At the age of fifteen, or at some date before the 
close of 1810, John quitted this school. 

He was shortly after apprenticed to Mr. Hammond, a surgeon 
of some repute at Edmonton. Keats resented surgery as the 
antagonist of a possible poetic vocation, and “at last his master, 
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weary of his disgust, gave him up his time.” He then took to 
walking St. Thomas’s Hospital ; and, after a short stay at Dean 
Street, Borough, went to reside with his two brothers — who 
were at the time clerks in the office of their guardian, Mr. 
Abbey. Two of the poet’s surgical companions were Mr. Henry 
Stephens, who afterwards introduced creosote into medical prac- 
tice, and Mr. George William Mackeretts. Keats attended the 
usual lectures, and made careful annotations in a book still pre- 
served. Finally, in July, 1815, he passed the examination at 
Apothecaries’ Hall with considerable credit, and in March, 1816, 
he was appointed dresser at Guy’s, under Mr. Lucas. Cowden 
Clarke once inquired how far Keats liked his studies at the hos- 
pital. The youth replied that he did not relish anatomy: “ The 
other day, for instance, during the lecture, there came a sunbeam 
into the room, and with it a whole troop of creatures floating in 
the ray, and I was off with them to Oberon and fairyland.” 

Keats was a very small man, barely more than five feet in 
height. He was called “Little Keats” by his surgical fellow- 
students. 

Archdeacon Bailey has left a good description of him in brief: 
“There was in the character of his countenance the feminality 
which Coleridge thought to be the mental constitution of true 
genius. His hair was beautiful, and, if you placed your hand 
upon his head, the curls fell round it like a rich plumage. I do 
not particularly remember the thickness of the upper lip so 
generally described ; but the mouth was too wide, and out of 
harmony with the remainder of his face, which had a peculiar 
sweetness of expression, with a character of mature thought, and 
an almost painful sense of suffering.” 

Leigh Hunt also remarks: “ His lower limbs were small in 
comparison with the upper, but neat and well-turned. His 
shoulders were very broad for his size. He had a face in which 
energy and sensibility were remarkably mixed up—an eager 
power checked and made impatient by ill-health. Every fea- 
ture was at once strongly cut and delicately alive. If there was 
any faulty expression, it was in the mouth, which was not without 
something of a character of pugnacity. His face was rather 
long than otherwise. The upper lip projected a little over the 
under ; the chin was bold, the cheeks sunken ; the eyes mellow 
and glowing—large, dark, and sensitive. At the recital of a 
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noble action or beautiful thought, they would suffuse with tears, 
and his mouth trembled. In this there was ill-health as well as 
imagination, for he did not like these betrayals of emotion ; 
and he had great personal as well as moral courage. [lis hair, 
of a brown colour, was fine, and hung in natural ringlets. The 
head was a puzzle for the phrenologists, being remarkably small 
in the skull ; a singularity which he had in common with Byron 
and Shelley, whose hats I could not get on. Keats was sensible 
of the disproportion above noticed between his upper and lower 
extremities ; and he would look at his hand, which was faded, 
and swollen in the veins, and say it was the hand of a man of 
fifty. 

Haydon speaks of Keats as having “an eye that had an in- 
ward look, perfectly divine, like a Delphian priestess who saw 
visions.” His voice was deep and grave. 

Readers of Keats’ poetry will have no difficulty in believing 
that, ever since his first introduction into a professional life, 
surgery and literature had claimed a divided allegiance from 
him. When at Edmonton with Mr. Hammond, he kept‘up his 
connection with the Clarke family, especially with Charles 
Cowden Clarke. He was perpetually borrowing books ; and at 
last, about the beginning of 1812, he asked for Spencer’s “ Faéry 
Queen,” rather to the surprise of the family, who had no idea 
that that particular book could be at all in his line. The effect, 
however, was very marked. Keats walked to Enfield at least 
once a week, for the purpose of talking over Spencer with 
Cowden Clarke. “He ramped through the scenes of the 
romance,” said Clarke, “like a young horse turned into a spring 
meadow.” A fine touch of description or imagery, or energetic 
epithets such as “ the sea-shouldering whale,” would light up his 
face with ecstasy. His leisure had already been given to 
reading and translation, including the completion of his render- 
ing of the AEneid. 

Rossetti says, “ A literary craving now took possession of him, 
and he began to write verses as well as read them. Soon, 
surgery and letters were to conflict no longer—the latter 
obtaining, contrary to the liking of Mr. Abbey, the absolute 
ascendancy over him. Keats always denied that he abandoned 
surgery for the express purpose of taking to poetry ; he alleged 
that his motive had been the dread of doing some mischief in 
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his surgical operations. His last operation consisted in opening 
a temporal artery: he was entirely successful in it, but the 
success appeared to himself like a miracle, the recurrence of 
which was not to be reckoned on.” 

The following shows that a certain propensity to rhyme was 
innate in Keats—“ An old lady told his brother George—when 
in reply to her question what John was doing, he said that he 
had determined to become a poet—that this was very odd; 
because when he could just speak, instead of answering questions 
put to him, he would always make a rhyme to the last word 
people said, and then laugh.” 

There is nothing, however, to show that at school he made 
the faintest attempt at poetry. The earliest known experiment 
of his is the “ Imitation of Spencer,” and it was written while he 
was living at Edmonton, and when he was in his nineteenth year, 
and thus there was nothing particularly precocious in Keats, 
either in the age at which he began versifying, or in the skill 
with which he first addressed himself to the task. Whatever 
may be the praise and homage due to him for ranking as one of 
the immortals when he died aged twenty-five, no praise can be 
awarded to him on the ground that, when he first began to write, 
he began early and well. 

It was not till he was just twenty-one that the poet produced 
a truly excellent thing. This is the sonnet, “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer,” and it is the oz/y good thing contained 
in his first volume of verse. 


‘* Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many Western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


It has been said that this volume hardly went beyond the 
circle of Keats’ personal friends; although one inquirer avers 
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that the book was “constantly alluded to in the prominent 
periodicals.” The dictum of Keats himself stands thus :—“ it 
was read by some dozens of my friends, who liked it ; and some 
dozens whom I was unacquainted with, who did not.” Shelley 
was not among the friends who admired the volume, for he re- 
commended Keats not to publish it. At any rate the publishers 
would after a short time sell it no more. 

Keats made some good literary acquaintances. The brothers 
John and Leigh Hunt were the centre of the circle to which he 
was admitted. Another friend was the artist Haydon, who 
painted into his large picture of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem 
the head of Keats, along with those of Wordsworth and others. 

The early verses of Keats (as well as the later ones), contain 
numerous allusions to Grecian mythology—Muses, Apollo, 
Pan, Narcissus, Endymion and Diana, etc. For the most part 
these early allusions are nothing more than tawdry conven- 
tionalisms ; so indeed are some of the later ones. At times, 
however, these utterances are sufficient to persuade us that the 
subject had really taken possession of his mind, and that he 
could feel Grecian mythology, not merely as a convenient vehicle 
for rhetorical personifications, but as an ever-vital embodiment 


of ideas of beauty in forms of beanty. 
In the year 1817, in the month of May, when Keats was in 
the twenty-second year of his age, he wrote that he had “ for- 


’ 


gotten all surgery,” and was beginning at Margate his romantic 
epic of “Endymion,” reading and writing about eight hours a 
day. In September he went to Oxford, and there Dr. Richard- 
son says, “he ran loose,’ and pronounces that Keats’ early 
death was expedited, perhaps excited, by his own imprudence, 
but was substantially due to hereditary disease. 

Keats spent the winter at Hampstead. Two anecdotes which 
have often been repeated belong apparently to about this date. 
One of them purports that Keats gave a sound drubbing in 
Hampstead to a butcher, or a butcher’s boy, who was ill-treating 
a small boy, or else a cat. Hunt simply says that the butcher 
“had been insolent,” by implication, to Keats himself. The 
“butcher’s boy” has obtained traditional currency ; but, according 
to George Keats, the offender was “a scoundrel in livery,” the 
locality, “a blind alley at Hampstead.” Clarke says that the 
stand-up fight lasted nearly an hour. Keats was an under-sized 
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man, in fact he was not far removed from the dwarfish, being 
barely more than five feet high, and this small feat of stubborn 
gallantry deserves to be appraised and praised accordingly. 
The other anecdote is that Coleridge met Keats along with 
Leigh Hunt in a lane near Highgate, “a loose, slack, not well- 
dressed youth,” and after shaking hands with Keats, he said 
aside to Hunt, “There is death in that hand.” Nothing is 
extant to show that at so early a date as this, or even for some 
considerable while after, any of Keats’ immediate friends shared 
the ominous prevision of Coleridge. 

In March, 1818, Keats joined his brothers at Teignmouth, and 
in April “Endymion” was published. Shelley—so the story 
goes—agreed with Keats that each of them should write an epic 
within a space of six months. Shelley produced “ The Revolt of 
Islam,” Keats the “Endymion.” Shelley proved to be the more 
rapid writer of the two, for his poem was finished by the early 
autumn of 1817, while Keats’ went on through the winter. A 
good deal of it had been done during his sojourn with Mr. 
Bailey, in Magdalen Hall, Oxford.  Bailey’s account of his 
proceedings is as follows: 


“He wrote and I read—sometimes at the same table, some- 
times at separate desks — from breakfast till two or three 
o’clock. He sat down to his task, which was about fifty lines 
a day, with his paper before him, and wrote with as much 
regularity and apparently with as much ease as he wrote his 
letters. Indeed, he quite acted up to the principle he lays 
down, ‘ That, if poetry comes not as naturally as the leaves of 
a tree, it had better not come at all.’ Sometimes he fell short 
of his allotted task, but not often, and he would make it up 
another day. But he never forced himself. When he had 
finished his writing for the day, he usually read it over to me, 
and then read or wrote letters till we went out for a walk.” 


We all know the now proverbial line in “Endymion ”— 


‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


No better criticism of “Endymion” has ever been written 
than that which Shelley supplied in a letter dated September, 
1819. 
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“JT have read Keats’ poem; much praise is due to me for 
having read it, that author’s intention appearing to be that no 
person should possibly get tothe end of it. Yet it is full of 
some of the highest and the finest gleams of poetry; indeed, 
everything seems to be viewed by the mind of a poet which is 
described init. I think if he had printed about fifty pages of 
fragments from it I should have been led to admire Keats as a 
poet more than I ought, of which there is now no danger.” 

“T daresay,” says Rossetti, “that there are at this day several 
Keats enthusiasts who know 7x foro conscientia, though they may 
not avow in public, that they have left ‘Endymion’ unread, or 
only partially read. Others have perused it, but have found in 
it so much ‘indistinct profusion’ that they also remain after a 
while with rather a vague impression of the course of the story, 
although they agree with Gifford, and even excel him in the 
assurance, that ‘it seems to be mythological, and probably relates 
to the loves of Diana and Endymion.’” 

In June, 1818, Keats started on a pedestrian tour of some ex- 
tent with his friend Charles Armitage Brown. Before setting 
forth on this journey Keats had often been in such a state of 
health as to make it prudent that he should not hazard exposure 
to night air ; but in this excursion he seems to have acted like 
aman of sound and rather hardy physique, walking from day 
to day about twenty miles, and sometimes more, and his various 
records of the trip have nothing of a morbid or invaliding tone. 
This was not, however, to last long ; the Isle of Mull proved too 
much for him. He describes the expedition thus : 


“The road through the island, or rather track, is the most 
dreary you can think of; between dreary mountains, over bog 
and rock and river, with our breeches tucked up and our stock- 
ings in hand. . . . Wehad a most wretched walk of thirty- 
seven miles across the island of Mull, and then we crossed to 
Iona.” 


In another letter he says :—“ Walked up to my knees in bog ; 
got a sore throat; gone to see Icolmkill and Staffa.” 

From this time forward the mention of the sore throat occurs 
again and again. Brown wrote of it as “a violent cold and 
ulcerated throat.” The latest mention of it comes only two 
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months before the alarming and final break-down of the young 
poet’s health. 

Just as Keats was leaving Scotland, because of his own 
ailments, he had been summoned away thence on account of the 
more visibly grave malady of his brother Tom, who was in an 
advanced stage of consumption. The next three months were 
passed by Keats along with Tom at their Hampstead lodgings. 
Anxiety, affection, and medical aid were of no avail. Tom died 
at the beginning of December, aged just twenty, and was buried 
on the 7th of that month. The words in “ King Lear,” “ Poor 
Tom,” remain underlined by the surviving brother. 

John Keats was now solitary in the world. Tom was dead, 
his brother George and his wife in America ; Fanny, his girlish 
sister, a permanent inmate of the household of Mr. and Mrs, 
Abbey at Walthamstow. In December he quitted his lodgings 
at Hampstead, and set up house along with Mr. Brown in what 
was then called Wentworth Place, Hampstead, Brown being the 
tenant, and Keats a paying resident with Brown. Wentworth 
Place consisted of only two houses. One of them was thus 
inhabited by Brown and Keats, the other by the Dilkes. In the 
first of these houses, when Brown and Keats were away, and 
afterwards in the second, there was also a well-to-do family of 
the name of Brawne—a mother, with a son and two daughters. 

While Tom was lingering out the days of his brief life, Keats 
made the acquaintance of two young ladies. He has left usa 
description of both of them. His portraiture of the first, Miss 
Jane Cox, is written in a style which might seem the preliminary 
to a grande passion; but this did not prove so, she rapidly 
passed out of his existence and out of his memory. His sketch 
of the second, Miss Fanny Brawne, does not convey anything 
beyond a mild liking which might perhaps become a decided 
aversion ; this also was delusive, for he was from the first much 
taken with Miss Brawne, and soon fell desperately in love with 
her. 

This is the description he gives of Miss Cox to his brother 
George and his wife in America: 

“ She is not a Cleopatra, but is at least a Charmian ; she hasa 
rich Eastern look; she has fine eyes and fine manners. When 
she comes into the room she makes the same impression as the 
beauty of a leopardess, She is too fine and too conscious of 
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herself to repulse any man who may address her ; from habit 
she thinks that nothing particular. I always find myself more 
at ease with such a woman, the picture before me always gives 
me life and animation, which I can’t possibly feel with any in- 
ferior. 1am at such times too much occupied in admiring, to be 
awkward or in a tremble; I forget myself entirely, because I live 
in her. You will by this time think I am in love with her, so, 
before I go any further, I will tell you Iam not. She kept me 
awake one night as a tune of Mozart’s might do. I speak of the 
thing asa pastime and an amusement, than which I can feel 
none deeper than a conversation with an imperial woman, the 
very yes and no of whose lips is to me a banquet. I don’t cry 
to take the moon home with me in my pocket, nor do I fret to 
leave her behind me. I like her, and her like, because one has 
no sensations ; what we both are is taken for granted. You will 
suppose I have by this time had much talk with her. No such 
thing, there are the Misses Reynolds on the look-out. They 
think I don’t admire her because I don’t stare at her; they call 
her a flirt to me—what a want of knowledge! She walks across 
a room in such a manner that a man is drawn to her with a 
magnetic power—this they call flirting! They do net know 
things—they do not know what a woman is. I believe, though, 
she has faults the same as Charmian and Cleopatra might have. 
had. Yet she is a fine thing—speaking in a worldly way—for 
there are two distinct tempers of mind in which we judge of 
things :—the worldly, theatrical, and pantomimical—and the un- 
earthly, spiritual, and ethereal. To the former, Bonaparte, Lord 
Byron, and this Charmian, hold the first place in our minds ; in 
the latter, John Howard, Bishop Hooker rocking his child’s 
cradle, and you, my dear sister, are the conquering feelings. As 
a man of the world, I love the rich talk of a Charmian; as an 
eternal being, I love the thought of you. I should like her to 
ruin me, and I should like you to save me.” 

This is not absolutely the sole mention of Miss Cox in the 
poet’s letters, but it is the only one of importance. We now turn 
to Miss Brawne, the young lady with whom he had fallen very 
much in love at a date preceding that to which the present 
description must belong. 

“Perhaps as you are fond of giving me sketches of characters, 
you may like a little picnic of scandal, even across the Atlantic. 
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Shall I give you Miss Brawne? She is about my height, with a 
fine style of countenance of the lengthened sort. She wants 
sentiment in every feature. She manages to make her hair look 
well; her nostrils are very fine, though a little painful; her 
mouth is bad, and good ; her profile is better than her full face, 
which indeed is not ‘full,’ but pale and thin, without showing 
any bone; her shape is very graceful, and so are her movements; 
her arms are good, her hands bad-ish, her feet tolerable. She is 
not seventeen (not nineteen would have been correct), but she is 
ignorant, monstrous in her behaviour, flying out in all directions ; 
calling people such names that I was forced lately to make use 
of the term ‘minx.’ This is, I think, from no innate vice, but 
from a penchant she has for acting stylishly. I am, however, 
tired of such style, and shall decline any more of it.” 

It seems probable that Keats was the declared lover of Miss 
Brawne in April, 1819, at the latest, and when his first published 
letter to her was written, July, 1819, he and she must certainly 
have been already engaged, or all but engaged, to marry. This 
was contrary to Mrs. Brawne’s liking. They appear to have con- 
templated—anything but willingly on the poet’s part—a toler- 
ably long engagement, for he was a young man of twenty-three, 
with stinted means, no regular profession, and no occupation 
save that of producing verses derided in the higher places of 
criticism. 

The one great wish of Keats, before the love for Miss Brawne 
possessed him, was the desire to become an excellent poet, to do 
great things in poetry, and to leave a name among the im- 
mortals. Whether he felt very strongly upon any matters of in- 
tellectual or general concern other than poetic ones may admit 
of some doubt. The character of Keats is not a very casy one 
to expound. He himself lays his finger on the great secret flaw 
in his own nature, describing it in words which the after issue of 
his life will keep but too vividly and constantly before our 
minds :—“ Truth is, I have a horrid morbidity of temperament, 
which has shown itself at intervals ; it is, I have no doubt, the 
greatest enemy and stumbling-block I have to fear; I may even 
say it is likely to be the cause of my disappointment.” It stands 
to reason that a man who died at the age of twenty-five can 
only have half evolved and evinced himself; there must have 
been a great deal which time and trial, had they been granted, 
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would have developed, but which untimely fate left to conjecture. 
We are thus compelled to judge of an apprentice in the severe 
school of life as if he had gone through its full course, many 
things about him may, in their real nature, have been fleeting 
and tentative, which to us pass for final and established. . . For 
him as for other youths, the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil had budded apace ; the fruit remained for ever unmatured. 

We have already seen that Keats in early childhood 
was vehement and ungovernable. His sensibility displayed itself 
in the strongest contrasts, and he would be convulsed with 
laughter or with tears, rapidly interchanged. His character was 
complex and many-sided.” 

Whether Keats should be regarded as a young man tolerably 
regular in his mode of life, or manifestly tending to the irregular 
is a question not entirely clear. Lord Houghton thought that 
in the winter of 1817-18 the poet had indulged somewhat “ in 
that dissipation which is the natural outlet for the young 
energies of ardent temperaments;” but he held that it all 
amounted to no more than “alittle too much rollicking” (Keats’ 
own phrase), and he would not allow that either drinkin or 
gaming had proceeded to any serious extent ; “for, in his letters 
to his brothers, he speaks of having drunk too much as a rare 
piece of joviality, and of having won 410 at cards as a great 
hit.”. He was evidently open, as his writings evidence, to im- 
pressions of enjoyment, and one may not unnaturally suppose 
that the joys of sense numbered him, no less than the average 
of young men, among their votaries—not indeed among their 
slaves. Keats had the temperament of a man of genius, liable 
to sudden changes. He had no decision of character, but his 
mind was active and capacious. It does not appear, however, 
that he took much interest in any kind of knowledge which could 
not be made subservient or applicable to the purposes of poetry. 
Many will remember the anecdote, proper to Haydon’s “im- 
mortal dinner” (December, 1817), of Keats joining with Charles 
Lamb in denouncing Sir Isaac Newton for having destroyed all 
the poetry of the rainbow by reducing it to the prismatic colours ; 
the whole company had to drink “ Newton’s health, and confusion 
to mathematics.” 

Lord Houghton gives an attractive picture of Keats at what 
was probably his happiest time, the winter of 1817-18, when 
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“ Endymion” was preparing for the press. He says, “Keats 
passed the winter at Hampstead, gaily enough among his friends. 
His society was much sought after, from the delightful combina- 
tion of earnestness and pleasantry which distinguished his inter- 
course with all men. There was no effort about him to say fine 
things, but he did say them most effectively, and they gained 
considerably by his happy transition of manner. He joked well 
or ill as it happened, and with a laugh which still echoes sweetly 
in many ears ; but at the mention of oppression or wrong, or at 
any calumny against those he loved, he rose into grave manliness 
at once, and seemed like a tall man, His habitual gentleness 
made his occasional looks of indignation almost terrible. On 
one occasion, when a gross falsehood respecting the young artist 
Severn was repeated and dwelt upon, he left the room, declaring, 
“he should be ashamed to sit with men who could uttter and 
believe such things.” Severn himself avers that Keats never 
spoke of any one unless by way of saying something in his 
favour. 

The sentiment of the poet towards women appears to have 
been that of a shy youth who was at the same time a critical 
man. Miss Brawne enslaved him, but did not inspire him with 
that tender and boundless confidence which the accepted and 
engaged lover of a virtuous girl naturally feels. As well after 
as before he had fallen in love with Miss Brawne, and had 
become engaged to her, he expressed the same peculiar ideas 
about women. He writes, “I equally dislike the favour of the 
public with the love of a woman; they are both a cloying 
treacle to the wings of independence.” And to his brother 
George, he says, “ Nothing strikes me so forcibly with a sense 
of the ridiculous as love. A man in love, I do think, cuts the 
sorriest figure in the world. Even when [ know a poor fool to 
be really in pain about it, I could burst out laughing in his face ; 
his pathetic visage becomes irresistible.” 

Keats thought there was but little congruity between the 
ideal and the real of womanhood. He parted company, in this 
regard, with Shakespeare and Shelley, and adhered rather to 
Milton. 

So it was before he was in love; and to be in love was not 
the occasion of any essential alteration of view. He ascribed to 
Fanny Brawne the same volatile appetite for amusement, the 
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same propensity for flirtation, the same comparative shallowness 
of heart affection, which he imputed to her sex in general. He 
loved her passionately ; he believed in her not passionately, nor 
even intensely. 

That he was hard hit by the blind and winged archer was 
a patent fact, but he still knew the archer to be blind. Fanny, 
certainly, though kind and constant to her lover, in spite of 
prospects that before long grew dark, did not fully realise what 
manner of man he was. Both his men and women friends, 
without thinking unkindly of her, were apparently of one 
opinion in holding her no mate for him either in heart or mind, 
and in regarding the attachment as unlucky. 

Keats was the declared lover of Fanny Brawne, in April, 1819, 
and when his first published letter to her was written, July, 
1819, they must have been already engaged. His passion, 
intense and jealous as it was, seemed at first to stimulate rather 
than distract him:in the exercise of his now ripened poetic gifts. 
But it was an unhappy love, perilous to his peace of mind, a 
strong mixture of attraction and aversion ; it wrought fiercely in 
his already fevered blood ; its alternations of doubt and torment 
and tantalising rapture sapped his powers, and redoubled every 
strain to which bereavement, shaken health, and anticipation of 
poverty, exposed them. 

In the number of the Quarterly for April, 1818, appeared a 
critique on “ Endymion,” branded into ignominious permanence 
by the name and fame of Keats. The article was a despicable 
and odious performance, partly as being a sneering depreciation 
of a work showing rich poetic powers, and partly as being, 
not a deliberate and candid (however severe) estimate of Keats 
as a poet, but really an utterance of malice prepense, and hardly 
disguised, against Leigh Hunt as a hostile politician who wrote 
poetry, and against anyone who consorted with him. The 
attack in the Quarterly Review was followed by articles of the 
same character in Blackwood’s Magazine. The author of these 
papers signed himself Y., and it is affirmed that the man who 
wrote under this disguise, was John Wilson (Christopher North), 
revised by William Blackwood, at this time his own sole editor, 
but that the article on Keats was due to Lockhart, who had 
earned the nickname of “Scorpion” by his brilliance, and who 
was the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott. Few literary questions 
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of the last three-quarters of a century have been regarded from 
more absolutely different points of view than the problem—How 
did Keats receive the attacks made upon his poem and himself? 
The earliest trace of any serious despondency is in a letter which 
Shelley wrote, but did not eventually send, to the editor of the 
Quarterly Review. 

He says: “Poor Keats was thrown into a dreadful state of 
mind by this review, which I am persuaded was not written 
with any intention of producing the effect (to which it has at 
least greatly contributed) of embittering his existence, and in- 
ducing a disease from which there are now but faint hopes of 
his recovery. The first effects are described to me to have 
resembled insanity, and it was only by assiduous watching that 
he was restrained from effecting purposes of suicide. The 
agony of his sufferings at length produced the rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs, and the usual process of consumption 
appears to have begun.” 

Haydon says: “The effect of these attacks on Keats was 
melancholy. He became morbid and silent: would call and sit 
‘while I was painting, for hours, without speaking a word. Poor 
fellow! his genius had no sooner begun to bud than hatred and 
malice spat their poison on its leaves, and, sensitive and young, 
it shrivelled beneath their effusions. Unable to bear the sneers 
of ignorance or the attacks of envy, not having strength of mind 
enough to buckle himself together like a porcupine and present 
nothing but his prickles to his enemies, he began to despond, 
and flew to dissipation as a relief, which, after a temporary 
elevation of spirits, plunged him into deeper despondency than 
ever.” 

Cowden Clarke remarks: “To say that these disgusting mis- 
representations did not affect the consciousness and self-respect 
of Keats would be to moderate the sensitiveness of his nature. 
He did feel and resent the insult, but far more the zujustice of 
the treatment he had received. They no doubt injured him in 
the most wanton manner ; but if they or my Lord Byron ever 
for one moment supposed that he was crushed or even cowed in 
spirit by the treatment he had received, never were they more 

deluded.” 

“Was Keats” (to use Byron’s phrase) “snuffed out by an 
article?” The answer seems to be as follows: In his inmost 
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mind Keats was from first to last raised very far above that level 
where the petty gales of review-criticism blow, puffing at the 
canvas of feeble reputations, and fraying that of strong ones. 
Nevertheless, he was sensitive to derisive criticism, and more 
especially to personal ridicule, and even (as Haydon records) gave 
way to his feelings of irritation with reckless and palpable self- 
abandonment. For six weeks he was scarcely sober, and once 
covered his tongue and throat as far as he could reach with 
cayenne pepper in order to appreciate the “delicious coldness” 
of claret in all its glory—his own expression. But it was his 
bad health and the heart-ache of his unsatisfied love which 
formed the real agony of his waning life. 

The secret violence of Keats’ passion, and the restless physical 
jealousy which accompanied it, betray themselves in the verses 
addressed “To Fanny.” They are written very unequally, but 
with his true and brilliant felicity of touch here and there. The 
occasion is the presence of his mistress at some dance :— 

‘* Who now with greedy looks, eats up my feast, 
What stare outfaces my silver moon ? 
Ah! keep that hand unravished at the least ; 
Let, let the amourous burn— 
But, pr'ythee, do. not turn 
The current of your heart from me so soon, 
O! save, in charity, 
The quickest pulse for me. 
** Save it for me, sweet love ! though music breathe 
Voluptuous visions into the warm air, 
Though swimming through the cance’s dangerous wreath ; 
Be like an April day, 
Smiling and cold and gay ? 
A temperate lily, temperate as fair ; 
Then, Heaven! there will be 
A warmer June for me.” 

The spring of 1819 seems to repeat in a richer key the history 
of the last ; fits of inspiration succeeding to fits of lassitude, and 
growing more frequent as the season advanced. Between the 
beginning of February and the beginning of June he wrote many 
of his best shorter poems, including apparently all except one of 
his six famous odes. About this time he speaks of having taken 
a stroll round the marbles of the British Museum, and the ode 
“On Indolence,” and the ode “Ona Grecian Urn,” written two 
or three months later, show how the charm of ancient sculpture 
was then working in his mind. 
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“ Keats,” writes Brown, “felt a tranquil and continual joy in 
the nightingale’s song ; and one morning it appeared that one 
of these birds had built her nest in the garden. He took his chair 
from the breakfast-table to the grass plot under a plum tree, 
where he sat for two or three hours. When he came into the 
house I perceived he had some scraps of paper in his hand, and 
these he was quietly thrusting behind the books. On inquiry, 
I found these scraps, four or five in number, contained his poetic 
feeling on the song of our nightingale. The writing was not 
well legible, and it was difficult to arrange the stanzas on so many 
scraps. With his assistance I succeeded, and this was his ‘Ode toa 
Nightingale. Immediately’ afterwards, I searched for more of 
his (in reality) fugitive pieces, in which task, at my request, he 
again assisted me. . . . From that day he gave me per- 
mission to copy any verses he might write, and I fully availed 
myself of it. He cared so little for them himself, when once, as 
it appeared to me, his imagination was released from their in- 
fluence, that he required a friend at hand to preserve them.” 

The next long poem of Keats, “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,” 
is a vast advance on “Endymion” in sureness of hand and 
moderation of work. It is both beautiful and pathetic. “The 
Eve of St. Agnes” is a monody of dreamy richness; its power 
lies in making pictures out of words, or turning words into 
pictures ; of giving a visionary beauty to the closest items of 
description ; of holding all the materials of the poem in a long- 
drawn suspense of music and reverie. 

Of “Hyperion” Shelley says: 

“The fragment called ‘Hyperion’ promises for Keats that he 
is destined to become one of the first writers of the age. 

It is certainly an astonishing piece of writing, and gives me a 
conception of Keats, which I confess I had not before. 

If the ‘Hyperion’ be not grand poetry, none has been produced 
by our contemporaries. . . . The great proportion of this 
piece is surely in the very highest style of poetry.” 

Byron, who had been particularly virulent against Keats during 
his lifetime, wrote after his death a much more memorable 
phrase : 

“His fragment of ‘Hyperion’ seems actually inspired by the 
Titans, and is as sublime as Aéschylus.” The triumph of 
“ Hyperion ” is as nearly complete as the failure of “ Endymion.” 
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“Lamia” was the last poem of considerable length which Keats 
brought to completion and published. He writes: 

“T am certain there is that sort of fire in it which must take 
hold of people in some way, give them either pleasant or un- 
pleasant sensations.” 

The subject was taken from Burton’s “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” in which there is a reference to the “ Life of Apollonius,” 
by Philostratus, as the original source of the legend. 

The tragedy of “Otho the Great” was written by Keats in 
co-operation with Armitage Brown. The two friends sat 
opposite each other at the same table, and Keats wrote scene 
after scene as Brown sketched it out to him, in each case without 
enquiring what was to come next, until the fourth act, when he 
took the conduct of the rest into his own hands. Keats, how- 
ever, not being satisfied with the conclusion of the play, which 
he deemed too melancholy, invented and wrote a fifth act for 
himself. 

“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” is the most perfect and thrilling 
thing which Keats ever wrote. It marks the highest point of 
romantic imagination to which he attained in dealing with human 
or quasi-human personages, and also his highest level of sim- 
plicity along with completeness of art. The last long work which 
Keats undertook, and which he wrote with extreme facility, was 
“The Cap and Bells”; both this poem and “The Vision” are 
left in the fragmentary state in which we possess them. Keats 
was a master of imagination in verbal forms. By his early death 
he was doomed to be the poet of youthfulness ; by being the 
poet of youthfulness he was privileged to become and to remain 
enduringly the poet of rapt expectations and passionate delight. 

For half a year prior to February, 1820, Keats had been un- 
restful and cheerless. “Either that gloom overspread me,” so 
he wrote to James Rice, “or I was suffering under some 
passionate feeling, or, if I turned to versify, that exacerbated 
the poison of either sensation.” He began taking laudanum at 
times, but was induced by Brown to promise to give up this 
insidious practice. 

Though he was now conscious of his authentic vocation asa 
poet, yet he was conscious at the same time that this vocation, 
though recognized in a small and to some extent an influential 
circle, was publicly denied and ridiculed; his portion was the 
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hiss of the viper and gander, the hooting of the impostor and 
the owl. He knew the claims of his forthcoming volume would be 
perversely resisted and cruelly repudiated. If he could make no 
impression as a poet, not only was his leading ambition thwarted, 
but he would also be impeded in getting any other and more 
paying literary work to do—regular profession or employment 
he had none. He was at best a poor man, and, for the while, 
almost bereft of any command of funds. So long as this state of 
things, or anything like it, continued, he would be unable to 
marry the woman of his heart. 

Early in January, 1820, George Keats appeared on a short 
visit to London. He was now settled with his wife and child 
in the far West, at Louisville on the Ohio. His visit lasted only 
three weeks, during which John made no attempt to unbosom him- 
self to him as of old. “ He was not the same being,” wrote George, 
looking back on the time some years afterwards ; “although his 
reception of me was as warm as heart could wish, he did not 
speak with his former openness and unreserve, he had lost the 
reviving custom of venting his griefs.” George left for Liverpool 
on Friday, January 28th. A few days later Keats was seized by 
the first attack of the fatal mischief which had been long lurk- 
ing in his constitution. 

“One night,” writes Brown, “at eleven o’clock, he came into 
the house in a state that looked like fierce intoxication. Such 
a state in him I knew was impossible ; it therefore was the more 
fearful. I asked hurriedly, ‘What is the matter? you are 
fevered?’ ‘Yes, yes,’ he answered, ‘I was on the outside of the 
stage this bitter day, till I was severely chilled—but now I 
don’t feel it. Fevered—of course, a little.’ He was easily per- 
suaded to go to bed ; and, as he leapt into the cold sheets, before 
his head was on the pillow, he slightly coughed and said: 
“That is blood from my mouth. Bring me the candle, let me 
see this blood!” He gazed steadfastly some moments at the 
ruddy stain, and then, looking up with an expression of sudden 
calmness never to be forgotten, said, “I know the colour of that 
blood ; it is arterial blood ; I cannot be deceived in that colour ; 
that drop of blood is my death-warrant, I must.die!’” 

A surgeon arrived shortly, bled Keats, and pronounced the 
rupture to be unimportant, but the patient was not satisfied. He 
wrote to Miss Brawne a few days afterwards. “So violenta 
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rush of blood came to my lungs that I felt nearly suffocated.” 
By the 6th of the month, however, he was already better and so 
far recovered as to be able to go to town to the exhibition of 
Haydon’s picture, “ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,” and early 
in April he could take a walk of five miles. But at an unfor- 
tunate time for his health he was obliged to quit his residence 
in Hampstead ; as Brown was leaving for Scotland, and, accord- 
ing to his custom, let the house. Keats accordingly went to 
live in Wesleyan Place, Kentish Town. A letter which he wrote 
just before his departure speaks of his uncertain plans ; he might 
go to South America, or, more likely embark as surgeon on a 
vessel trading to the West Indies. This latter idea had been in 
his mind for about a year, off and on. What he could have 
contemplated doing in South America, was by no means 
apparent. 

On the 7th of May, Keats parted at Gravesend from his friend 
Brown, and they never met again. The hand with which he 
grasped Brown’s was, according to his own words, “that of a 
man of fifty.” 

Things had thus gone on pretty well with Keats’ health since 
he began to rally from the first hemorrhage from which he 
suffered, but this was not to last. He again broke a blood- 
vessel, and Leigh Hunt removed him to his own house, where 
he was kindly nursed for some time. Everything was done that 
kindness could suggest to keep him amused and comforted ; but 
all in vain ; he “ would keep his eyes fixed all day,” as he after- 
wards avowed, on Hampstead ; and once when at Hunt’s sug- 
gestion they took a drive in that direction, and rested on a 
seat in the Well Walk, he burst into a flood of unwonted tears, 
and. declared his heart was breaking. In writing to Fanny 
Brawne, he at times cannot disguise nor control his misery, but 
breaks into piteous outcries, the complaints of one who feels 
himself chained and desperate, while mistress and friends are 
free, and whose heart is racked between desire and helplessness, 
and a thousand daily pangs of half-frantic jealousy and suspicion. 
Death beckoned him with finger more and more impera- 
tive. Poetic fame became the vision of Tantalus, and Love the 
clasp of Ixion. Such was the life, or such the incipient death of 
Keats, in the last twelvemonths of his brief existence! He 
does not appear to have made any pretence to defined religious 
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belief of any sort, nor seriously to have debated the subject or 
troubled his mind about it one way or the other. He was 
certainly not a Christian, but he seems to have been at most 
times a believer in the immortality of the soul; but this belief 
must have faltered later on; for in one of Keats’ letters to 
Fanny Brawne is the following phrase: “I long to believe in 
immortality.” 

Such at this time was Keats’ condition that the slightest 
shock unmanned him, and he could not bear the entrance of an 
unexpected person or stranger. After he had been some seven 
weeks with the Hunts, it happened through the misconduct of a 
servant, that a note from Fanny Brawne was delivered to him 
opened and two days late. This circumstance, we are told, so 
affected him that he could not endure to stay any longer in the 
house, but left it instantly, intending to go back to his old 
lodgings in Well Walk. The Brawnes, however, would not 
allow this, but took him into their own home and nursed him. 
Under the eye and tendance of his betrothed he found during 
the next few weeks some mitigation of his sufferings. Haydon 
¢ame one day to see him, and has told, with a painter’s touch, 
how he found him “lying in a white bed, with white quilts, 
and white sheets ; the only colour visible was the hectic flush 
of his cheeks. He was deeply affected and so was I.” 

Ever since his relapse at the end of June, Keats had been 
warned by the doctors that a winter in England would be too 
much for him, and had been trying to bring himself to face the 
prospect of a journey to Italy. Shelley wrote in terms of the 
most sympathetic kindness, inviting him to come and take up 
his residence with him at Pisa. He repliéd in an uncertain tone, 
showing himself deeply touched by the Shelleys’ friendship, but 
as to the Cencz, which had just been sent him, and generally as 
to Shelley’s and his own work in poetry, finding nothing very 
cordial or much to the purpose to say. 

In the annals of watchful and self-oblivious friendship, there 
are few records more touching than the one which links with the 
name of John Keats, that of Joseph Severn. Severn, two years 
older than Keats, had known him for years; he had won the 
gold medal by his picture of “The Cave of Despair,” from 
Spencer, entitling him to the expenses of a three years’ stay in 
Italy, for advancement in his art. He accompanied the poet 
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to Italy, and nursed him right to the end with patience and 
devotion. 

The voyage at first seemed to do Keats good, and Severn 
was struck by his vigour of appetite and apparent cheer- 
fulness. 

“But,” says Keats, “if my body would recover of itself, my 
passion would prevent it. The very thing which I want to live 
most for will be a great occasion of my death. I cannot help it. 
Who can help it? Were I in health it would make me ill, and 
how can I bear it in my state? I wish for death every day and 
night to deliver me from these pains, and then I wish death 
away, for death would destroy even these pains, which are better 
than nothing. Land and sea, weakness and decline, are great 
separators, but death is the great divorcer of all.” 

The last, and one of the most beautiful of this poet’s sonnets, 
was written, apparently, near Lulworth, where they landed from 
the ship, and spent a day exploring its rocks and caves, the 
beauties of which Keats showed and interpreted with the 
delighted insight of one initiated from birth into the secrets of 
nature. 

‘‘ Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou art, 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—yet still stedfast, still unchangeable, 

Pillow'd upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death.” 

These were Keats’ last verses. With the single exception of 
the sonnet beginning “The day is gone, and all its sweets are 
gone,” composed probably immediately after his return from 
Winchester, they are the only love-verses in which his passion is 
attuned to tranquillity ; and surely no death-song of lover or 
poet came ever in a strain of more unfevered beauty and 
tenderness, or with images of such a refreshing and solemn 
purity. 

Mr. Clark (afterwards Sir James) engaged a lodging for Keats 
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in Rome opposite his own, and attended his sick bed with the 
most exemplary assiduity and kindness. The poet was at first 
able to walk out a little, and occasionally to ride. He took 
great pleasure in the beauty of the land, and the autumn flowers, 
and it is related by Severn that Keats in his first days at Rome 
began reading a volume of Alfieri, but dropped it at the words 
too sadly applicable to himself: 


‘* Misera me ! sollievo a me non reeta 
Altro che’l pianto, ed z/ pianto é delitto.” 


Although at first the poet seemed to recover strength from 
the change, suddenly these fair prospects faded. He had a 
relapse which left no doubt of the issue. Hzmorrhage followed 
hzemorrhage on successive days, and then came a period of violent 
fever, with scenes the most piteous and distressing. Keats at 
starting had confided to his friend a bottle of laudanum, and 
now with agonies of entreaty begged to have it, in order that he 
might put an end to his misery ; and on Severn’s refusal “his 
tender appeal turned to despair, with all the power of his ardent 
imagination and bursting heart.” It was no unmanly fear of 
pain in Keats, Severn again and again insists, that prompted this 
appeal, but above all his acute sympathetic sense of the trials 
which the sequel would bring upon his friend. 

“ He explained to me the exact procedure of his gradual dis- 
solution, enumerated my deprivations and toils, and dwelt upon 
the danger to my life, and certainly to my fortune, of my con- 
tinued attendance on him.” 

Severn gently persisting in refusal, Keats for awhile fiercely 
refused his friend’s ministrations, until presently the example of 
that friend’s patience and his own better mind made him 
ashamed. By degrees the tumult of his soul abated. His 
sufferings were very great, partly from the nature of the disease 
itself, partly from the effect of the disastrous lowering and 
starving treatment at that day employed to combat it. 

Occasionally there came times of delirium or half-delirium, 
when the dying man would rave wildly of his miseries, and his 
ruined hopes, till his companion was almost exhausted with 
“beating about in the tempest of his mind;” and once and 
again some fresh remembrance of his love, or the sight of her 
handwriting in a letter, would pierce him with too intolerable a 
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pang. But, generally, after the first few weeks, he lay quiet, 
with his hand clasped on a white cornelian, one of the little 
tokens she had given him at starting, while his companion 
soothed him with reading or music. His favourite reading was 
Jeremy Taylor, and the sonatas of Haydn were the music he 
liked Severn best to play to him. Of recovery he would not 
hear, but longed for nothing except the peace of death, and had 
even weaned, or all but weaned, himself from the thoughts of 
fame. 

“T feel,” he said, “the flowers growing over me,” and it seems 
to have been gently and without bitterness that he gave the 
words for his epitaph: “ Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water.” His habitual question to the doctor when he came in 
was : “Doctor, when will this posthumous life of mine come to 
anend?” As he turned to ask it neither physician nor friend 
could bear the pathetic expression of his eyes, at all times of 
extraordinary power, and now burning with a sad and piercing 
brightness in his wasted cheeks. 

Lovable and considerate to the last, “ His generous concern 
for me,” says Severn, “in my isolated position at Rome was one 
of his greatest cares.. His response to kindness was irresistibly 
winning, and the spirit of poetry and pleasantness was with him 
to the end.” Severn tells how, in watching Keats, he used 
sometimes to fall asleep, and awakening, find they were in the 
dark. “To remedy this, one night I tried the experiment of 
fixing a thread from the bottom of a lighted candle to the wick 
of an unlighted one, that the flame might be conducted, all of 
which I did without telling Keats. When he awoke and found 
the first candle nearly out, he was reluctant to wake me, and 
while doubting, suddenly cried out, ‘Severn, Severn, here’s a 
little fairy lamplighter actually lit up the other candle.’” 

And again, “Poor Keats has me ever by him, and shadows 
out the form of one solitary friend; he opens his eyes in great 
doubt and horror, but when they fall upon me they close gently, 
open quietly, and close again, till he sinks to sleep.” 

Such harrowing and tender memories haunted all the after- 
life of the watcher, and in days long subsequent it was one of his 
chief occupations to write them down. 

Life held out for two months and a half after the relapse, but 
from the first days of February the end was visibly drawing 
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near. It came quietly at last. For three weeks Keats lived on 
milk. An English nurse came for two hours every day. On 
the 23rd, about four, the approaches of death were seen. The 
poet cried: “Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying—lI shall die 
easy ; don’t be frightened—be firm, and thank God it has come.” 
His friend lifted him up in his arms. The phlegm seemed boil- 
ing in his throat, and increased until eleven, when he gradually 
sank and passed away. Three days later the body was opened 
—the lungs were completely gone. The doctors could not 
imagine how he had lived those last months. 

Keats was buried in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, amid 
the ruins of the Honorian walls, that retired and verdant place, 
which, for his sake and that of Shelley, has become a place of 
pilgrimage to the English race for ever. A little altar-tomb was 
set up for him, sculptured with a Greek lyre, and inscribed with 
his name, and the epitaph he had composed for himself. Severn 
affectionately attended to all this, and the whole was completed 
about two years after the poet’s death. 

Keats’ devoted friend, Severn, died at Rome in 1879, and 
his remains were, in 1882, removed from their original burying 
place to a grave beside those of John Keats. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 





Tintern Abbey, 


TINTERN ! sweet relic of a bygone age ! 
Eloquent witness of a vanished Past ! 

Long may thy ruins teach us History’s page ! 
Long may thy hallowed walls and arches last ! 


In thy sweet vale amid the eternal hills 
Nature and Art seem blended into one !— 

How the still scene the soul with pleasure fills ! 
Here would one rest when this short life is done! 


Here by thy side the silver river flows ; 

Woods, water, foliage, fill the distant view ; 
Whilst over all the rich red Autumn glows 

Lend light and beauty—scene so old, so new! 


Roofless! despoiled ! and yet how lovely still! 


Man wrecks in vain when havoc beauty gives! 
Thy time-worn walls defy, defeat, his will— 
In thy fair fabric Sculpture ever lives ! 


Here, ’neath the shade of thy old ivied walls, 
Rest, side by side, the proud, the great, the brave ! 
Thy grass-grown nave on which the footstep falls, 
Gave high and low alike a glorious grave ! 


Here, cut in stone, we all may read the Past, 
Writ with rare beauty in thy fane sublime; 

Ever unchanged, though on the years speed fast— 
Sad, sacred ruin of a former time ! 


H. J. GREEN. 





Late in Life. 
By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


‘‘ There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 


ON the following Sunday morning Nina, Lady Jebbs, and the 
two younger boys, drove to church in state. Nina was crackling 
with rich silk, her dress fresh from London, her hair arranged 
to perfection, and her stays, boots, and gloves so tight, that she 
hardly dared move. Mr. Compton was not with them; he 
seldom, if ever, went to church, perhaps being of opinion that 
he had done his share in that line during his youth. Clement 
had been left on the upper shelf of a book-case in the library, 
to which he had climbed with much difficulty and danger, 
utterly refusing to descend when summoned to dress for church ; 
and George was absent, for the simple reason that he had left 
Undercliff the previous day. 

Patiently he had waited for the answer to his letter to Ella, 
and receiving none, besides hearing that she was undoubtedly 
staying at The Abbey, he had made arrangements for his de- 
parture, snubbing Nina rather unmercifully when she pumped him 
as to the cause of his “ depression” and sudden desire to leave. 
She did not make much fuss about his going, arguing to herself 
that if Emily really had refused him, which seemed pretty 
certain, naturally the poor fellow wished to get away by himself, 
and it would be as well to allow him to do so for the present, 
until she could perhaps talk Emily over, put matters straight, 
and then summon him back with a prospect of his suit being 
more favourably received. Of course, she thought, he was 
wretched and depressed, that was to be expected, and if only 
he could be induced to confide in his sister, it would probably 
relieve his mind immensely. 

So Nina hinted and questioned, sympathised and cheered, 
until she nearly drove her brother mad, but without the result 
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she was aiming at. It caused him a certain amount of grim 
amusement, besides a great deal of irritation, for he perceived 
that she was under the impression that Emily had refused him, 
and he allowed her to think so—anything was better than that 
she should arrive at a glimmering of the real truth! He told 
himself he would have been a wiser man had he proposed to the 
elder Miss Seton, instead of making a fool of himself over the 
younger girl, and losing his sense, reason and happiness, in 
striving after a shadow. He felt resigned with a hopeless 
acceptance of his fate. How could he ever have expected any- 
thing but what had come to pass? How could he have 
imagined for an instant that Ella could care seriously for him ? 
He had been little better than a lunatic to dream of such a 
thing. She was an impressionable, imaginative girl, with 
impulsive feelings and readily-stirred senses, that as yet she had 
not learnt to control, because she was hardly conscious of their 
existence. The night air with all its sweet dreamy softness, the 
scent from the flower-beds below the terrace, the music with its 
maddening measure, the very fact of his having betrayed his 
love, had all helped to make her forget herself, and he had 
meanly taken advantage of it! 

Even had she loved him sufficiently to brave all and become 
his wife, her happiness might not have been lasting. He thought 
of Ella in India losing her fresh colour and gay spirits, of having 
to send her away from him to the hills, where her love might 
have cooled amidst the many gaieties and younger companions. 
In time she must have felt the wide difference in their ages, 
must have realised that while she was still in her brilliant youth, 
he was growing an old man. Then what of ten years hence? 
How absurd it seemed to think of her with a husband of fifty- 
two! She would have altered little in that time save for the 
better. 

Yes, he was glad in a way that she had repented of that 
momentary madness of hers on the terrace. He should so have 
dreaded seeing her grow tired of his quiet, silent ways, to have 
read in her eyes the unconscious scorn that youth entertains for 
age, or the longing for younger and brighter companionship. 

What troubled him a good deal was the fear that she might 
be feeling remorseful for having given him hopes which she 
found herself unequal to fulfil. He could not bear to think that 
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she was perhaps blaming herself in any way because of him; 
and again she might be dreading to meet him, fearing lest he 
should ever by word, look, or sign, take advantage of what had 
happened. Well, his letter ought to have reassured her on that 
point at any rate. 

So he went away, carrying with him the photograph Bertie 

had first shown him, and a crumpled little piece of paper on 
which Ella had written out the words of the song—these two 
possessions dearer to him now than anything else in the world. 
He intended to go abroad for a time. make a short stay in 
London, and then throw up the rest of his furlough and return 
to India. He promised Nina he would come back for a few 
days to say good-bye to her before he sailed, and she and Lady 
Jebbs were left to content themselves with abusing Emily freely, 
marvelling at her blindness and folly, prophesying that she 
would never receive another offer, and casting indignant glances 
in her direction during the service this particular Sunday 
morning, which was the first time they had seen her since her 
supposed refusal to become Mrs. George Barr. 
’ Mrs. Hatherly, Cecil, and Ella, were also in church, and Nina, 
emboldened by the success of her informal visit to The Abbey 
the day after the party, made up her mind to invite them all to 
come back to luncheon with her. She and Lady Jebbs had 
rustled devoutly into their pew, which was immediately behind 
that of the Rectory containing the two Miss Wanklins, who were 
craning their necks to catch a glimpse of Emily’s left hand, 
when she took off her gloves, to see if an engagement-ring 
glistened on the third finger. Lady Jebbs took care to seat 
herself as far from the boys as possible, who were apt to rub 
their boots on her gown when in her vicinity, kick away her 
hassock, try to sing louder than she did, and otherwise annoy 
her. So they found themselves together at the end of the pew, 
and proceeded to sing conversations to one another during the 
chants and hymns, an accomplishment that caused a vast 
amount of giggling, and obliged Nina to separate them, putting 
Brian between herself and Augusta, and leaving Frankie where 
he was. 

The latter then turned his thoughts in the direction of a half- 
sovereign that was reposing in his pocket, part of a tip from 
“Uncle George,” and amused himself by exciting the bitter 
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envy and unwilling admiration of a small boy (seated parallel 
to him on the opposite side of the aisle), by furtively producing 
it, examining it with the air of a connoisseur, and comparing it 
with a sixpence he had been given to put in the bag. 

Nina was unconscious of these antics. She was engaged in 
watching Mrs. Hatherly’s straight back encased in its handsome 
lace mantle, and wondering where she could possibly have 
bought the excessively dowdy bonnet that crowned her abun- 
dant white hair. The Miss Wanklins sniffed at their common 
little red glass smelling-bottles, which they had given each other 
as birthday presents, gazed at their father’s whiskered counte- 
nance, appeared to be following the service as attentively as 
though they were hearing it for the first time, and were in reality 
wondering what chance they had of being Emily’s bridesmaids, 
and when the engagement would be given out if there was one 
at all. 

The sun poured through the stained glass window that 
perpetuated the memory of the late Squire Hatherly. A blue- 
bottle fly buzzed sleepily, causing an unfightable feeling of 
drowsiness, and when Mr. Wanklin mounted into his pulpit and 
commenced an extremely learned but equally uninteresting 
discourse founded on the text: “And there were four leprous 
men at the entering in of the gate: and they said one to 
another, Why sit we here until we die?” not a few members of 
the congregation succumbed to the inclination. Frankie was 
amongst them, and innocently slumbered with his head on his 
mother’s shoulder, looking the essence of angelic goodness. He 
and Nina made a very pretty picture with the rosy light from 
the window thrown on to them, and Nina, who was well aware 
of the fact, gazed up reverently at Mr. Wanklin with her 
childish blue eyes, and hoped everybody was looking at her. 

The sermon came to an end at last, and Frankie was roused 
from his sleep by the arrival of the collection bag at his end of 
the pew. 

“ Make haste, Frankie,” whispered Nina, whereupon the sleepy 
little boy yawned, rubbed his eyes, fumbled drowsily in his 
pocket for the sixpence, dropped the coin in, and the bag passed 
on. 

“____and where thieves do not break in and steal,” concluded 
Mr. Wanklin in a droning voice, and then allowing a pause, 
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which was only broken by the chinking of money. Just as the 
next sentence was about to commence, there burst a sudden yell 
from Frankie. 

“Oh! my half-sovereign! I've put it in by mistake! Here! 
here!” He turned and gesticulated wildly to the dignified 
churchwarden, who by this time was well on his way down the 
church, and who looked at the little offender, as did everybody 
else, in horrified amazement. Nina in vain endeavoured to quiet 
the desperate Frankie, who seemed scarcely awake even yet, ex- 
cept to the appalling fact that he had cast away his precious 
half-sovereign instead of the sixpence. Brian slowly slid on to 
the floor of the pew, where he clutched Lady Jebbs’ gown in 
silent agonies of unsympathetic laughter. The small boy on 
the other side of the aisle grinned with triumphant malice, for 
he had never possessed half-a-sovereign in his life, and to see 
Frankie thus deprived was balm to his envious little soul. 

Poor Frankie himself had dissolved into hopeless tears after 
receiving a severe pinch from Nina, which woke him up and 
brought him to a sense of the unseemliness of his conduct. Mrs. 
- Hatherly, who as a rule never appeared to see or hear anything 
that went on in church, except the service, turned her head 
majestically, and bestowed an awful frown on the culprit, which 
of course ought to have annihilated him altogether, but on the 
contrary roused him to a still greater sense of his injuries, and 
he made a hideous grimace at her, fraught with such utter 
defiance and disrespect, that the good lady was for once com- 
pletely disconcerted, and hastily removed her gaze. 

The little diversion was quite a relief to Ella, who had been 
undergoing tortures during the service, first because she had 
expected George to come in every moment, and then because 
he had not appeared at all. She was conscious of a distinct 
feeling of disappointment on account of the latter reason, which 
filled her with shame, so that she was obliged to assure herself 
mentally that she was sorry not to have the opportunity of 
showing him she was equal to the occasion, and could meet him 
with a perfect show of calmness and indifference. She guessed 
by the miserable look on Emily’s face that George had not come 
forward yet, and she made haste to join her sister outside the 
church door after the service was over, under pretext of asking 
her to have some things she wanted sent over to The Abbey, 
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but in reality to learn whether anything had happened. How- 
ever, before she had time to speak Nina tripped up to them. 

“Good morning,” she said graciously to Ella, and taking as 
little notice as possible of Emily, “ you’re staying at The Abbey 
just now, aren’t you? I wonder if Mrs. Hatherly could be per- 
suaded to come back to luncheon with us and bring you and 
Mr. Hatherly? I must go and ask her. We should be sucha 
jolly party, and we are feeling so lonely now my poor brother 
has gone away; he won’t be back I’m afraid till just before he 
he sails!” She spoke in a plaintive, injured tone, and nodding 
politely to Ella, cast an angry glance at poor Emily, and then 
swept away to where Mrs. Hatherly was conversing with Mr, 
Wanklin, who had just emerged from the vestry in his cassock. 

Emily’s face had grown very white. 

“Then he has gone away!” she said in a smothered tone. 
“And did you see that his sister almost cut me? She thinks it 
is my fault that he has gone away. I ought to have been open 
with Lady Jebbs that day and told her I would not mind his 
speaking. I know he has gone away because he thought I 
meant to refuse him. Oh! why did I go out that morning? 
Perhaps he thought I had done it on purpose! ” 

Emily blinked and swallowed vigorously to prevent her tears 
from overflowing and to preserve her self-command. 

“Did he come over? When?” said Ella with a little gasp, 
She hardly knew whether she was relieved or disappointed at the 
news of George’s departure, but she was extremely sorry for 
Emily’s distress, and furiously angry at the way in which they 
had both been treated by this man. 

“He came just after you had gone to The Abbey, and I into 
the village that morning. I might have known he would come 
the first minute he could after Lady Jebbs’ visit—unless she told 
him it was no good! Oh! dear, I don’t know what to think, 
but I am always so stupid, I always do the wrong thing; the 
wonder is he ever thought of me atall! MHere’s Cecil coming 
for you, I shall go, I can’t face anybody.” 

Emily hurriedly departed, and Ella slowly joined her future 
mother-in-law, her heart beating fast with anger against George. 
He had run away! He was frightened !—/chat was the real 
reason of his sudden flight. He was afraid to propose to Emily 
now in case she, Ella, should come forward and tell tales! He 
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was nothing more nor less than an unprincipled flirt, he had 
deceived both her sister and herself,as he had probably deceived 
dozens of other women, and was no doubt heartily congratu- 
lating himself on having escaped without getting engaged to 
either of them. She debated within herself whether she should 
open Emily’s eyes to the true state of affairs, but shame for her 
own part in the performance decided her to keep silence, and 
she also felt that Emily herself would be happier in being able 
to think well of him in spite of her bitter disappointment. 

Mrs. Hatherly was bristling with righteous indignation over 
Nina’s invitation to luncheon. Such an unorthodox proceeding 
as lunching out on Sunday was scarcely likely to find favour in 
her sight, and she refused with a chilly politeness that froze the 
gushing fountains of Nina’s hospitality. The zdea of the whole 
party careering off to Undercliff on the spur of the moment and 
especially on the Sabbath! It was preposterous! Mrs. Hatherly 
felt it was exactly what might be expected of that little upstart 
Mrs. Compton, and that she had laid herself open to the invita- 
tion by being too familiar with the woman the morning she had 
- driven over to The Abbey with the book on fret-work. The 
wily Nina had developed a mania for village affairs, finding it a 
successful path to Mrs. Hatherly’s good graces, who, in the 
interest of the subject, had forgotten herself so far as to be quite 
friendly with the little lady to whom she was usually so 
antagonistic. This vulgar invitation was the result, and Mrs. 
Hatherly drew her skirts around her, and sailed away to her 
carriage, leaving Nina red with anger and mortification. The 
latter knew she had made a mistake, so she found a certain 
amount of comfort in laying the blame on her friend’s broad 
shoulders. 

“I’m certain it’s because of Augusta,” she thought, as she 
drove home in sulky silence. “I always get on well with Mrs. 
Hatherly when Augusta is out of the way!” 

So she showed her vexation by taking up as much room as 
possible in the carriage, complaining that Augusta was sitting 
on her dress, keeping that lady waiting for luncheon when they 
got home, and making hersclf as disagreeable in a thousand little 
ways as she dared. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


‘The fatal dart 
Sticks in her side and rankles in her heart.” 


So Ella stayed at The Abbey, and in so doing took Mrs. 
Hatherly considerably by surprise, who of course remained in 
the dark as to the true reason of this sudden visit. Cecil, 
feeling that matters needed explanation, had announced rather 
awkwardly to his mother that Ella was not going back to 
Garthwood just yet, and proceeded to relate a lengthy story 
(in both senses) as to Ella’s wanting a little change. He 
reminded his mother that they had long talked of her coming to 
The Abbey on a visit, only somehow something had always 
prevented it, also that now the engagement had been formally 
given out she ought to come and stay with them, and he was 
sure it would be very nice for his mother and Ella to see more 
of each other than they had been doing, etc., etc. All of which 
by no means blinded the astute old lady to the fact that her son 
did not wish to tell her the real reason. 

However, it was evidently nothing of very great importance, 
perhaps some disagreement on the girl’s part with her father, or 
a sisterly tiff with Emily, and, whatever it might be, there 
could be no necessity for investigation since relations were ap- 
parently even more amicable than usual between the engaged 
pair. 

Mrs. Hatherly was not in the least inquisitive by nature, 
except in any matter that threatened to disturb her plans, so 
she accepted Cecil’s feeble explanations without betraying that 
she saw through them, and welcomed Ella as cordially as was 
in her to do so. 

That ungrateful little person had scarcely been at The Abbey 
a week before she was longing to return to Garthwood, and 
more especially since she had heard of George’s departure from 
the neighbourhood. She could not disguise from herself that 
she had only consented to this visit because she was afraid of 
meeting George at her own home, but now that this fear was 
removed she found it very difficult to mention the subject of 
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her return to Cecil, who was so genuinely happy at having her 
in the house, and so anxious to do all in his power to amuse 
and interest her. In fact he was too anxious, he never left 
her alone, and she began to find her new réle of giving in to 
him, and behaving properly towards him in private as well as 
in public, irksome and difficult to keep up. A hundred times 
during the day she found herself checking a sharp retort, or 
restraining an impatient movement as she remembered all she 
owed him and the depth of his love for her. Then the life at 
The Abbey was distasteful to her. She hated the methodical 
rules and regulations, the punctual meals, for which she never 
seemed to be in time, the stated hours at which they all walked 
or drove, and the absence of any individual liberty. Especially 
she chafed against the long close evenings in the bare drawing- 
room after dinner, with the faded damask curtains shutting out 
the cool soft air, while Mrs. Hatherly wound hard coarse wool, 
and expected Ella to hold the skeins, Cecil reading political 
articles aloud from the newspapers over which he and his 
mother argued with animation. Ella sometimes gave way to 
the longing that possessed her to contradict them both on these 
occasions, whether she understood the discussion or not, and 
was always quietly and successfully squashed by Mrs. Hatherly. 

Another extreme source of annoyance to her was the im- 
possibility of securing a moment to herself. Either Cecil or his 
mother was constantly with her; if she sat silent for any time 
Cecil anxiously enquired if she felt dull, and would like some- 
thing to amuse her ; if she was unoccupied in Mrs. Hatherly’s 
presence, her future mother-in-law at once asked whether she 
was feeling quite herself, and on receiving an answer in the affirma- 
tive usually delivered a lecture on the evils of idleness, adding: 
“When I was a girl I never allowed one moment of the day to 
pass without having my hands employed in some profitable occu- 
pation.” 

And then Ella would be given some village accounts to look 
over, letters to copy connected with some reading or working 
society, or pamphlets in which she took absolutely no interest, 
to sort and catalogue. If she came down late to breakfast 
Cecil would hope she had not got a headache, and Mrs. 
Hatherly assume that she had not slept well, and insist that she 
required her bed-room windows shut at night or that there were 
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too many blankets on her bed, repairing to Ella’s room after 
breakfast to personally investigate the cause. 

Ella was well aware that, had she been an ordinary guest at 
The Abbey, such attentions would never have been lavished on her 
by its mistress, but she was Cecil’s future wife, and as such must 
be looked after, so she submitted to them, knowing that this was 
Mrs. Hatherly’s motive and that she meant well according to her 
lights, though at the same time she contrived to be exasperating 
to a degree. Cecil was delighted to see his mother and Ella 
apparently getting on so well togethcr. He had no suspicion 
of the craving that possessed the latter to break out into open 
rebellion, or that the reason she so meekly obeyed Mrs. 
Hatherly’s behests and endeavoured to please her, was that she 
felt it to be part of the reward she owed him for his goodness 
to her. 

One particular night at dinner she felt more irritated with 
Cecil’s mother than ever, who sat bolt upright at the head of 
the table and carved in a masterly fashion, while her son occu- 
pied his place at the foot, never having dreamt of usurping her 
throne in front of the joint. The tall wax candles in their heavy 
silver stands shed a soft mellow light on the old lady’s large 
handsome features and glittering dark eyes, reflected themselves 
in her diamond rings and old-fashioned brooch, and shone 
mistily on the rich satin folds of her dinner dress. 

“You are not eating anything, my dear,” she said, watching 
Ella’s plate in a manner that roused the girl’s smouldering 
irritation, and caused her to lay down her knife and fork with a 
jerk. 

Then followed a little pang of self-accusation and she took 
them up again and tried to goon with her dinner. She was not 
hungry, she longed to be back at Garthwood where she could eat 
or not without being questioned, or not come in to dinner at all 
if the fancy seized her; and the thought that this was the life 
she was to lead for an interminable number of years almost 
drove her wild. She had a great wish to be left alone, she had 
scarcely been by herself for more than a few minutes since 
she came to The Abbey excepting from half-past ten at night, 
after Mrs. Hatherly had read prayers tothe assembled multitude 
of servants in the hall, till she came down to breakfast the next 
morning. 
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Ella looked forward to, and yet dreaded, the night-time. Her 
nerves were over-strung, and terrible fears would seize her as 
she lay awake, the flickering night-light showing up the dark 
corners, and making the faces of two dim portraits on the wall 
stand out with almost human clearness. The scuttling of a 
mouse or the flitting of a moth made her heart beat quickly ; 
she fancied a half-defined form lurked behind each curtain in her 
room ; she dreaded having to blow out the candles and get into 
bed, and yet she was afraid to sit up; her own reflection in the 
glass looked ghostly and made her doubt if it were really her- 
self, and as for glancing over her shoulder when away from the 
mirror she could scarcely have done it without screaming! She 
had never in her life suffered in this way before. It had always 
been Emily who was afraid of burglars, and who was convinced 
that there must be someone in the world whose sole object in 
living at all was to cut her throat. Ella could now realise what 
Emily’s feclings had been when she had hidden under the latter’s 
bed and seized her foot one night as she was hastily scrambling 
between the protecting bed-clothes. Ella had laughed till she 
.cried at Emily’s yells of terror at the time, but now she could 
sympathise with them. No wonder Emily had-been so cross! 

The self-restraint during the day, the watchful, nervous nights, 
the angry, aching feeling in her heart, connected with the 
memory of a strong brown face, with steel-blue eyes and crisp 
grey hair, all told upon her and rendered her unnaturally morbid 
and irritable. She wanted to get away from everybody, she had 
a feeling of being mentally “skinned,” and every word, action or 
movement on the part of other people seemed to hurt her. Mrs. 
Hatherly, noting her manner, was inclined to fear she was bad- 
tempered, considered she had been sadly neglected in her up- 
bringing, and still required, training in many ways, was con- 
tinually concocting some new occupation that should instruct as 
well as amuse her, and in consequence worried and watched the 
girl to the verge of insanity. 

“What has taken away your appetite?” she persisted ; the 
fact that Ella was merely toying with her food by no means 
escaping her notice. 

“Perhaps,” put in Cecil anxiously, “you would rather have 
had something lighter than beef? I wish, mother, you would 
order fowls oftener. You like chicken, don’t you, Ella?” 
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“T like this,” said Ella hurriedly, “only I am really not 
hungry.” 

“You have not taken sufficient exercise to-day,” decided Mrs. 
Hatherly. 

“T think I had better go back to Garthwood,” said Ella des- 
perately, as the servants left the room for one moment, feeling 
as she spoke that she was almost choking and behaving alto- 
gether foolishly. 

“Oh, no; why?” entreated Cecil. 

“Certainly not,” said his mother. “You have been with us 
only a very short time, and now you are here it will be a very 
good opportunity to make all our plans for the wedding. There 
will be a great deal to see to and think of in which you can help 
me, and it will save all the trouble of my going over to Garth- 
wood or your perpetually having to run over here.  Be- 
sides——” 

Here the entrance of the butler cut short Mrs. Hatherly’s 
speech and prevented Ella giving tongue to her remonstrances, 
which perhaps was lucky, as she knew she was losing her self- 
control. So, as she calmed down, she told herself it was best 
to give in. That, since the rest of her life was to be spent at The 
Abbey, a week or two more or less could not signify, and thus 
managed to suppress her feelings until she and Mrs. Hatherly 
rose from the table. Then she made an excuse of wishing to 
fetch some fancy work, and fled up to her room to vent her 
irritation and despair on her unfortunate pillow, which she 
clutched and pommelled in silent rage, while hot tears pattered 
down on it, thick and fast. She felt that there was a pent-up 
misery within her which would kill her if it did not find an out- 
let. She argued with herself that it was all due to Mrs. Hatherly, 
and that if she could look forward to being alone with Cecil 
after their marriage she would be happy and contented. She 
was rather glad to be able to assign this reason to herself for 
her unhappiness, she hated to think that George was in any way 
responsible for it, and yet deep down in her heart she knew that 
his image was constantly with her, and that the memory of 
him would prove the curse of her existence. Mrs. Hatherly? 
What did she matter? What did anything matter if only her 
life would pass quickly and she could get it over! 

No doubt Ella’s thoughts were wrong and foolish in the 
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extreme as she lay on her bed with her burning face pressed 
into the pillow, but they were none the less real and painful 
to her on that account. She honestly intended to make up 
her mind to face the future bravely, to set herself to love Cecil 
and keep friends with his mother, but just for to-night she felt 
she must let herself go, must think the thoughts that would force 
themselves upon her, and then to-morrow she would begin 
afresh. 

Presently footsteps coming down the corridor made her start 
up and listen. It was the familiar soft thud of Mrs. Hatherly’s 
heelless slippers, accompanied by the rustle of her satin dress, as 
she sailed along. Ella looked at the clock on her dressing-table ; 
she had been absent a quarter of an hour, so of course Mrs. 
Hatherly had begun to wonder where she was, what she was 
doing, whether she was feeling indisposed, and why she was in 
her bedroom instead of the drawing-room. Ella stamped with 
vexation. Was shenever to get rid of this constant surveillance? 
She glanced quickly round the room as the footsteps came 
nearer, then made for the huge mahogany wardrobe, and in 
. another second was inside it, smothered in her own dresses and 
holding on to the door with her nails to prevent its flying open 
and betraying her. 

“Ella!” called Mrs. Hatherly from the passage. 

No answer. 

“Ella!” Then she opened the door of the bedroom and 
walked in, advanced a few steps, satisfied herself that the room 
was empty, and departed murmuring, “ Where can she be?” 
leaving Ella triumphant and more inclined to laugh than she 
had been since she came to The Abbey. She felt quite reckless 
now, and had no intention of following Mrs. Hatherly down to 
the correct drawing-room, where the latter would seat herself in 
her damask chair with her wool in her lap, her foot-stool beneath 
her feet, and the aigrette in her valuable lace cap quivering as 
she did battle with the knots and joins in her skein. 

As Ella emerged from the cupboard she wondered if the 
house would be searched for her. She wished they would be- 
gin at once and give her the pleasure of playing hide-and-seek 
with them from room to room! She went to the window (catch- 
ing a glimpse of her face with red swollen eyelids as she passed 
the looking-glass) and, opening the shutters, threw the sash up 
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as high as it would go. _It was a clear, starry night, and the 
cool, quiet feeling in the air made her turn away with bitterness 
in her throat as it brought yback the memory of the night on 
which her happiness had been killed. She could not stand it, 
and shut the window hastily. Then ashamed of her weakness, 
opened it again with a kind of defiance, and leaned her head 
and shoulders out. 

A sudden desire to be out alone in the darkness came over 
her, and presently she crept cautiously down the broad stair- 
case and out through a side door, that had been left open by 
one of the servants. She half ran over the cool springy turf of 
the lawn till she came to a small group of trees that rustled and 
whispered, and told each other strange secrets in the quiet night 
time. Here, in their shadow, she sat down, and her own vague 
trouble seemed to shrink as she drank in the pure air and buried 
her hands in the tender dewy grass. 

There was such an overpowering vastness in the far-off stars 
and clear lofty sky ; she felt soothed and comforted ; her nerves 
grew calm and steady, and even the hoot of an owl over her 
head failed to give her the little cold creep down her back that 
she had learnt so to dread during the past week. She sat quite 
still as if ina dream. Voices from the deep shadows of the 
trees seemed to be murmuring to her. She tried to listen, to 
make out what they said, and once she thought she caught a 
word, She held her breath that it might come again, and this 
time a shout smote on her ear, her own name being called loudly 
by Cecil, first in one direction and then in another. She heard 
the hurrying of feet across the lawn, saw the flicker of a lantern 
that was aiding in the search for her, and very soon could dis- 
tinguish the figures of Cecil and the butler peering about on 
every side in the anxious hope of finding some trace of her. 
There was no object to be gained by hiding, the best plan was 
to betray herself, and take the consequences of such an extra- 
ordinary proceeding as going out for a few minutes after dinner. 
So she walked calmly towards the frightened Cecil and gave 
herself up. 

“I’m here,” she said, “I only came out for a little while 
because I was hot.” 

“Good Heavens! Ella darling, how imprudent of you! In 
your evening dress too, and no shawl on. I couldn’t think what 
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had happened:to you. Come back to the house quickly, the air 
is so frightfully damp.” 

He drew her arm through his, and hurried her into the house, 
and together they went up to the drawing-room, Cecil in dire 
anxiety that she had caught cold, and Ella‘silent, weary in mind 
and body. Mrs. Hatherly’s aigrette trembled sternly when 
Cecil explained how he had found Ella in the garden where she 
had gone for a little fresh air, as she felt hot. 

“ She often does it at Garthwood,” he added, as if excusing 
her conduct in his mother’s sight. 

“Then I think, my dear Ella, that the sooner you give up 
such a foolish practice the better. You have probably caught a 
severe cold and Cecil is sure to have a bad attack of neuralgia 
to-morrow, through getting his feet wet on the dewy grass 
looking for you. There can be no possible pleasure or object 
in going out after dark, when you have the whole day in which 
* to visit the garden if you wish. Such childish ways are not 
becoming in one who is so soon to become a married woman. 
What is the time, Cecil? Nearly half-past ten? Will you 
.please ring the bell for prayers ?” 

Mrs. Hatherly’s lips closed in a hard little line as she put 
away her wool which had got into a hopeless tangle during the 
last few minutes. She was very much annoyed, and had the air’ 
of one who would brook no nonsense, and had absolutely no 
sympathy with such senseless pranks as Ella had been guilty of. 


(To be continued.) 








